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INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY CHALES HANSON TOWNE. 





When the old dream returns 
To the unnumbered hills, 
When sumwmer’s red fire burns 
A bove earth's myriad rills, 
O heart, how comes once more 
An old dream to thy door! 


When for a little space 
The sad world wakes again, 
And golden summer’s face 
Smiles through the mist and rain. 
O heart, how soon a song 
Comes back, forgotten long! 


When shines, through autumn’s dark, 
The vanished June's young fire. 
And lighted is the spark 
Of lost youth and desire. 
O heart, tis Love come back 
Across the year's far track! 
— Good Housekeeping. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








The tenth anniversary of the granting 
of woman suffrage in Colorado was cele- 
brated in Denver on the evening of Nov. 
6. It took the form of @ most entbhusias- 
tic jubilee meeting, with music and 
speeches from prominent men and women. 


-_—-_— 


Among the 470 delegates attending the 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
in Fanevil Hall, six women sat through 
the sessions despite the dense smoke in 
the hall. They were: Miss Emma Lam- 





! 
' 





phier of Fort Worth, Tex., representing 
the Texas Trade Assembly; Mrs. Nellie D. 
Parker of Galesburg, Ill., the Trades and 
Labor Assembly uf that city; Miss Rose 
Scully of Boston, Cigar Factory Tobacco 
Strippers’ Union 8,156; Mrs. Kate Hutch- 
ipson of Foxboro, Straw Hat Operators’ 
Protective Union 9,655; Margaret Bickler, 
Twine Workers’ Union 11,122. Harriet 
Keyser is a fraternal delegate. She rep- 
resents the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor. 





Miss Harriet May Mills, chairman of 
the organization committee of the New 
York State W. 8. A., has been granted a 
month’s leave of absence. She will spend 
three weeks of November lecturing and 
organizing in New Jersey, and another 
week in Maryland. On the 18th she will 
speak at Trenton at the annual convention 
of the New Jersey W. S. A.; on the 23d in 
Baltimore at the Maryland W. S. Conven- 
tion, and on the 28th in Wilmington, at 
the Delaware W. S. Convention. 





The electorate of Rhode Island has 
again done itself great credit by reélect- 
iog that true and tried advocate of woman 
suffrage, Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, Gov- 
ernor of the State by a plurality of votes 
that has never been exceeded in that State 
except by the same candidate last year, 
when a less influential opponent was nom- 
inated by the Republicans, 





During two heated campaigns the only 
accusations his opposers could bring 
against him were that he ex posed corrup- 
tion in both the great parties, and that he 
was a ‘‘dreamer.”’ His friends replied by 
voting for him and by pointing out that 
many of his dreams have become realities, 
aud vthers are being favourably considered. 





Women in the press are coming to the 
front. ‘*Weekly Journalism for Women”’ 
was discussed at the last meeting of the 
Boston Women’s Press Club. Miss Alice 
Spencer Geddes gave her experiences as 
editor and proprietor of a Cambridge pa- 
per, and urged the necessity of originality 
and fearlessness in a paper in order to 
make it a success, 


—_—_——_ Doan 





Miss E. Dorsey Anderson, formerly con- 
nected with the press in New Orleans, has 
started the Expansionist, a four-page illus- 
trated weekly, at Ponchatoula, La. 


——_——_ —=2»_ewn - 





Miss Floretta Vining, editor and propri- 
eiur of a syndicate of nine weekly papers 
vn the South Shore, also emphasized the 
paying qualities of personal journalism, 
as her papers make a specialty of personal 
notes of the people living in the various 
] .calities. 





The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is in session at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





ON THE WING. 

The junior editor has been attending a 
five days’ meeting of the Business Com- 
mittee of the N. A. W. S. A. at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Catt, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Upton, Miss Clay, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Miss Kate M. Gorlun and myself 
were present. The whole committee was 
hospitably entertained by Miss Shaw aud 
Miss Lucy E, Anthony, at their delight- 
ful sunny Lome in a suburb of Philadel- 
phia. Miss Lucy has evidently inherited 
some of her famous aunt's gifts as a 
housekeeper. A great deal of busivess 
was done by the committee and the work 
for the coming year was mapped out. 

The suffragists of New York City and 
of Philadelphia took advantage of the 
presence of the Na‘ioual officers en route 
to hold two very successful meetings. 
The New York Cty Kqual Suffrage League 
had one at the Hutel Majestic on the after- 
noon of election day. There was a crowd- 
ed attendance. Mrs. De Rivera presided, 
Miss Harriet May Mills spoke on ‘‘Taxa- 
tion without Representation,’’ Miss Black- 
well on ‘‘Does Intelligence Count?’ Mrs. 
Upton on **The World Moves,’’ Miss Gor- 
don on “The Fruit of Victory,’’ Mrs. Catt 
on the general question of suffrage, and 
Miss Anthony on ‘‘A Mile Post.’’ Miss 
Shaw conducted a Question Box. A sense 
of the momentous election then taking 
place was in the air, and probably every 
woman present felt a stronger wish than 
usual to vote. Miss Gordon, of New Or- 
leans, when introduced as the only woman 





who had ever cast several hundred votes | trades taking girls as apprentices and 


legally in one day, said she wished she 
could cast as many at that day’s election 
in New York. Twenty-three new mem- 
bers joined the League. 

The Business Committee closed its 
meetings at Mt. Airy last Saturday at 
noon, and in the evening attended a bril- 
liant banquet given by the Philadelphia 
suffragists in the drawing room of the 
New Century Club. The demand for 
tickets was greater than the supply. 
Many notable persons were present. 
Mayor Weaver gave the address of wel- 
come—the first time, it is said, that a 
Mayor of Philadelphia has ever spoken at 
an equal suffrage meeting. Our friends 
told me unofficially that while the city 
government in general was extremely cor- 
rupt, the mayor was an exception—an 
honest and courageous man, of whom 
they were proud. 

The menus were adorned with portraits 
of Miss Anthony. Mrs. Sheridan of At- 
lanta opened the proceedings by a song, 
the burden of which was ‘‘Miss Anthony 
is a@ hero.”’ She bas a remarkably fine 
voice. Mrs. Blankenburg presided, and 
there were addresses by Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Upton, Miss Gordon, Mrs, 
Rachel Fuster Avery (whose two beauti- 
ful young daughters were also present), 
Miss Blackwell, Mr. Rudolph Blanken- 
burg, Mr. Earl Barnes, Mr. J. K. Wild- 
man, Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley and Mrs. 
Charlotte Peirce; Miss Jane Campbell 
read an original poem, which called out 
much laughter and applause. The ban- 
quet was preceded by a large reception, at 
which it was a pleasure to meet a number 
of old friends. 

Mrs, Catt, Miss Gordon and the present 
writer were entertained at the hospitable 
home of Mr, and Mrs. Blankenburg, whose 
doors have stood open for so many years 
to the advocates of equal suffrage and 
other righteous reforms, 

After our retirn to New York, it was 
my pleasant duty, as Recording Secretary, 
to join with Mrs. Catt in giving a formal 
receipt to Dr. Mary D. Hussey for her 
mother’s bequest of ten thousand dollars 
to the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. It was done at Mr. Catt’s 
office in Park Row Building, before Miss 
Steele, a woman Commissioner of Deeds 
for New Jersey. Instrong and most ami- 
able contrast to some heirs who try to 
break wills leaving money to equal rights, 
Dr. Hussey and her brother voluntarily 
paid, out of their own pockets, the inher- 
itance tax (amounting to nearly five hun- 


dred dollars) upon their mother’s bequest, | 


in order that her wish to give aclear $10,- 
000 to the Suffrage Association might be 
fulfilled, A. 8. B. 


_—- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The regular Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 17, at 
6 Marlborough Street, Boston, at 3 P. M. 
The East Boston League is in charge of 
the meeting. Rev. Herbert A. Manches- 
ter will speak on ‘‘Socialism.”’ 


nnn 


THE WORKING WOMEN OF FINLAND. 





HELSINGFORS, FINLAND, Oct. 26, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On the first of May this year Finland re- 
ceived its first woman factory inspector, 
Miss Vera Hjelt. Miss Hjelt is a teacher 
io the ‘‘folkschool,’’ but she has also ac- 
tively promoted the slojd-education 
among children and grown people, has 
invented a joiner’s bench for the schools, 
and some years ago founded and directed 
a steam carpentry. She bas also as writ- 
er and lecturer urged the advancement of 
women, especially women entering practi- 
cal lines of work, and published in 1888 a 
book on this subject. Women have there- 
fore greeted her nomination with satisfac- 
tion, as they think it probable that Miss 
Hijeit will fill her new duties in an able 
way. 

Her position will, however, be a rather 
difficult one. As our country is divided 
in districts among the male inspectors, 
the first woman inspector cannot for prac- 
tical reasons have an equally independent 
position with the male inspectors. Be- 
sides that, she will have a vast field of 
work. Finland has 22,000 women labor- 
ers in factories and trades. They are 
spread over the whole country, some of 
them far away up inthe north. They are 
as a rule employed in unskilled work. 
This is either heavy, or light and there- 
fore less paid than the male workers. 


There is no law which furbids masters of i 





teaching them the trades thoroughly, put 
hitherto this has seldom happened. 
Usually girls look upon the factory or 
trade in which they are employed only as 
a temporary work until they marry. This 
view does not encourage either the master 
or the girl to take matters seriously. 
Neither do parents fully realize that a 
well-trained worker owns a valuable capi- 
tal. They do not always let the girl grad- 
uate in the folkschool; thus she cannot 
obtain a certificate which would open ‘for 
her the industrial schools and allow her to 
receive the State stipendium for working- 
men and women. For married women a 
well-learned trade would be of great value, 
as many of them must contribute to the 
support of their families, and several 
small trades can be performed at home 
without injury to the health. The result 
of the general lack of training among 
working women is seen in different direc. 
tions. Although Finland is a poor coun- 
try, it pays yearly great sums for import- 
ed articles which could be made as well at 
home, such as ready-made underwear, 
skirts, pinafores, shirts, etc. 

The weakest point in our working wom- 
en’s position is that, while they complain 
of their disabilities, they do not use all 
the opportunities they have to better their 
condition. I bave already mentioned their 
indifference to a good training. Several 
small but important hygienic disabilities 
could be removed if women workers 
would use their right to apply to the fac- 
tory inspectors. Still, the opinion in favor 
of a good practical training for girls is 
growing stronger every year. The city of 
Helsingfors has decided to found a train- 
ing school for girls, with several depart- 
ments. The State bas sent a woman 
abroad to study home industrial schools 
and women’s home industries. This ques- 
tion is of great importance with us; for 
instance, weaving is still a pretty profita- 
ble work for women in the agricultural 
districts, 

In Finland, the women of the educated 
classes set a good example as to practical 
work. While in Germany few educated 
women have taken up massage 4s a liveli- 
hood, we bave daughters of our best fam- 
ilies practising as trained masseuses and 
teachers of gymnastics for the sick. This 
is due partly to the general lack of means 
and partly to the democratic spirit of the 
country. A recently published work on 
the Swedish and Finnish nobility says 
that few peoples, if any, have such radical 
views as the Finnish people. Of our no- 
ble families 96 have died out since 1818, 
and noblemen’s daughters marry into 
common families much more generally 
than in Sweden. Although these facts 
from a historical point of view are not 
wholly satisfactory, they have their rea- 
son in the difficult political conditions 
under which we live. In such countries 
democratic and radical views usually 
spread quickly. 

ALEXANDRA GRIPENBERG, 

Helsingfors, Finland, Oct. 26, 1903, 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


About a year ago, Mrs. Carrie F. Cole, 
of St. Croix Falls, Wis., finding it neces 
sary through reverses of fortune, to earn 
her own living, determined to start a 
local newspaper. Going quietly to work, 
she astonished her friends by bringing 
out the Standard, a sheet well printed and 
up to date, which she owns and edits. It 
bas a circulation of several thousand, and 
its popularity has increased steadily since 
its appearance. 

The daily Journal of Rapid City, S. D., 
appears under the direct supervision of 
Mrs. Alice R. Gossage. Her husband 
who published the Journal was far from 
strong, and, little by little, the energetic 
woman took the management into her 
own hands. Now she is business mana- 
ger as well as editor. 


Mrs. Birdie Meeks-Baker less than a 
year ago took charge of the Barberton 
(Ohio) Republican as publisher, editor, 
reporter, advertising solicitor, collector 
and business manager, occasionally taking 
a hand at the press. She began by chang- 
ing the paper’s name to the Barberton 
Tribune, though its politics remained un- 
changed. In less than a year, by tact and 
persistent effort, she had obtained several 
thousand dollars’ worth of advertising 
contracts, balf of which are from Barber- 
ton’s own merchants who were never 
known to advertise to any extent before. 








Mrs, SARAH M. PERKINS has been re- 
cently elected preside.t of the Cleveland 
(O.) Equal Suffrage Society. 

Miss Mary M. BAarRTeELux, The Temple, 
Chicago, isa member of the Committee on 
Law Reform of the Illinois State Bar 
Association. 

Mrs. MaAup Woop Parks, of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage Society, addressed 
the New England Women’s Club last 


Monday, on the ‘Civic Responsibilities 
of Women.”’ 


Miss Gail, LAUGHLIN, who has gone 
to the Pacific Coast for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the suffrage work, addressed the 


| California Club of San Francisco on Nov. 





3. She urged the necessity of claiming 
the ballot for women, and was tendered 
the most enthusiastic support by her 
large audience, 

Miss LILIAN WHITING, whose new 
book “The Life Radiant,” is just out, has 
left Boston for Washingtov, where she ex- 
pects to remain until February, when she 
will sail for Italy to pass the spring and 
early summer in Rome, Florence, Venice 
and Paris. In Washington she will be, as 
formerly, a guest at the Hotel Dewey. 


Mas. Kate DovuGLas WiaGins’s ‘Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm”’ is reported 
as the best-selling book in New York, 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, author of **The Story 
of a Bad Boy,’ does not profess to be an 
authority on girls, but he considers that 
Rebecca “is just the very nicest child in 
American literature.’ 

Mrs. HeLen D. HARTFORD, president 
of the Oregon Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, strongly urged the franchise 
work at the recent convention, She said: 
“Keep the franchise question constantly 
before the people, and some day the men 
of Oregon will honor the women with the 
greatest power a nation can bestow upon 
its citizens—the elective franchise.” 


Miss BonNIBEL WuiteE, of Paris, Tex., 
has probably the best school record of 
any pupil in the United States. She has 
just graduated from the Paris High School. 
She made the remarkable record for punc- 
tual attendance during her school career 
of eleven years—she never missed a day, 
and was never tardy. Asa reward she was 
presented with a beautiful gold medal in 
the shape of a star, emblematic of the 
Lone Star State. 

Mrs. Mary E. ScHENLEY, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., who died in London, England, re- 
cently, at the age of seventy-six, was the 
owner of a great amount of real estate in 
Pittsburg. She had been liberal in dona. 
tions to charity, aud in gifts to the city. 
Schenley Park, in the heart of the city, is 
one of the many gifts, which include the 
Newsboys’ Home, a site for the Institute 
for the Blind, and a large plot of ground 
for the Daughters of the Revolution. 


Mrs. WINTHROP CHANLER has been 
nominated by the Democratic City Con- 
vention as a member of the Newport 
school committee (or three years from 
January next. There is already one wo- 
man on the Newpor’ scuvvi board, Mrs. 
Victor Sorchan, a well known summer 
resident. Mrs, Chanler has been actively 
interested with ver in the public schools, 
particularly in decorating school-rooms, 


MAUD NATHAN, a New York woman, 
in a communication to the N. Y. Evening 
Post, ascribes the defeat of the reform 
forces in that city in the recent election 
to the fact that ‘‘universal suffrage’ does 
not prevail. She says in part: ‘Many of 
the wives, sisters and daughters of Tam- 
many voters assisted the Municipal League 
in addressing circulars, distributing liter- 
ature, and in raising money, because they 
wished a continuance of honest, decent 
government. But they confessed they 
were uvable to influence the men of the 
family to vote the Fusion ticket.”’ 

Mrs. Reeves, wife of Hon. W. P. Reeves, 
Agent-General of New Zealand, at a wo- 
man suffrage meeting held recently in 
York, Eng., gave an account of the circum- 
stances leading up to the granting of wo- 
man suffrage in New Zealand, and a de- 
scription of the first election under the 
new condition of things. She explained 
that woman suffrage was not granted in 
New Zealand because the women of the 
Colony banded themselves together and 
demanded it. It was the Labor men who 
gave it, aud the Liberal Ministry which 
the women returned ten years ago was 
still in power. To her it was like coming 
out of the fresh air into a close room to 


| find the women did not have the vote 
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“THE WOMAN WHO HAS COME.” 

Andrew Carnegie says “a man never 
succeeds until he learns to keep @ scrap 
.heap.”’ 

At first thought this does not seem to 
apply to woman and her world. But look 
closer, and see if there is not a line of 
continuity, a wireless message for the 
woman who is equipped for the receiving 
of a wireless message. Equipped, because 
she bas been trained first of all to think, 
then to see, and when an idea touches her 
she acts quickly and well. She can keep 
pace with the quickstep of the times if 
she has followed Andrew Carnegie’s ad- 
vice to the men to ‘‘keep a scrap heap,” 
which we understand to be a placs into 
which to throw “rubbish,” rubbish to be 
defined as things outgrown or useless. 

The ‘*woman who has come”’ must have 
learned the secret of keeping a ‘“‘scrap 
heap,”’ because she does not seem loaded 
down with care, or too much of the detail 
of daily life. She dresses well, is com- 
fortable, happy, and handsome. She can- 
not vote for Governor of Massachusetts, 
but she can draw her check for bills pay- 
able, and her name is as good as a man’s 
at any bank. This woman has walked 
into the full sunlight of this twentieth 
century and does not stand still, but is 
going forward. Only those who refuse 
new growth and new ideas, who cling to 
the old too long—only those will com- 
plain of ‘‘woman’s sphere’’ as it opens to- 
day bright and clear. 

The sudden jump in cotton during the 
last week of October brought into strong 
light the success of Miss Kate Giles, 
whose estimate of the cotton crops has 
given her a prominent place in the com- 
mercial world. Miss Giles has been col- 
lecting and tabulating cotton and cereal 
statistics for four years on her own ac- 
count, having succeeded to a business in 
which she had been a clerk for several 
years previously. Since the death of the 
owner she has taken charge of the busi- 
ness and has conducted it successfully 
and alone. She has over 2,000 corre- 
spondents scattered through the cotton 
belt, who collect data, and the perfection 
of her business system renders her service 
to the cotton interest of paramount im- 
portance. 

Southern interests have been firmly 
held by the strong, firm hands of South- 
ern women, hands which have not lost 
their beauty because they are working 
hands. We know of one woman who 
made a living by mounting alligators; of 
another who had a brickyard; of our dear 
Mrs. Nicholson, of the New Orleans Pic- 
ayune, who, when left a widow, was of 
fered $1,000 for her interest and was ad- 
vised to go ‘“‘up country’’ and live a re- 
tired life. But the brave little woman 
said, ‘No, I will manage the paper and 
make money.’”’ Mrs. Nicholson not only 
put her paper on a paying basis, but she 
sent a thrill of inspiration and aspiration 
throughout the Southern country. The 
women, touched by her work, awoke to 
their own power. ‘Catherine Cole’’ of 
the Picayune (Mrs. Field) was a second 
self to Mrs. Nicholson, and what one 
thought the other would do, ti llithe Pic- 
ayune was a lever to raise woman’s hope 
and work, Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. Field, 
and Major Burbank are all gone, but the 
forces they started for women are at 
work. 

Here in Massachusetts is a little woman 
who owns and publishes a technical paper 
at a cost of thousands of dollars a month. 
The paper is a leader in its chosen field, 
and goes every week of the year to twenty- 
one foreign countries, The Woman's Press 
Association of New England willbe eight- 
een years old on Nov. 17. With a mem- 
bership of nearly 200 it carries a tremen- 
dous power, and so it goes. Women are 
waking up to their power. Woman suf- 
frage is not granted. Year by year the 
request *goes to the Great and General 
Court with all the dignity and variations 
necessary for a State occasion, Meantime 
women are learning business, they are 
putting money on deposit in the banks, 
they conduct business, they help shape 
public opinion, and are ‘‘on deck’’ “all 
along the line.’ Thanks to the work of 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. 
Livermore, and the dauntless women who 
have worked and are working with them! 

It is not want of capacity but lack of 
confidence, lack of the power of knowl- 
edge, which woman needs. To be sure, 
where one woman is fitted for business, 
thousands are forced into it without prep- 
aration, and woman is never free as man 
is from home pull, the duty which holds 
her like iron bands. But still she does 
reach out and succeed. One of the largest 
baking and catering houses in Boston is 
owned and managed by a gentle little wo 
man—strong and true in business, tender 
and loving to the invalids at home. It is 
a double duty every day, but in spite of 
all, the woman of the day and hour is a 
success in business; and the home still 
stands firm, pleasant, and comfortable. 
The suffrage bills are “laid on the table,’’ 
but the women will enter every avenue 





= 
where they wish to go, if they only “push 
and pull.” : 

One of the signs of the times will be 
found in the Boston Home Kitchen, where 
bundles of wood all ready to make a fire, 
good wood, dry and snappy, bear on each 
bundle, at two cents, this little label: 

Mrs. L. P. Page. 

Warranted Kiln-dried, Bundled Wood. 
Office and Factory at Passadumkeog, Me. 

Is not that fine business tact, and a les- 
son for the woman removed from business 
centres? Marion A. Mac BRIDE. 

Arlington Heights, Mass. 





CIVIL RIGHTS OF ENGLISHWOMEN. 

A ‘National Convention in Defence of 
the Civic Rights of Women” was held in 
London, Oct. 16. Mrs. Eva McLaren, in 
opening the proceedings, urged the neces- 
sity of women taking adeter mined position 
with regard to the demand for the right 
of franchise. Women were actually losing 
rights which they had enjoyed. This was 
particularly the case with regard to the 
newly-elected governing bodies. Not only 
were women themselves suffering an in- 
justice through being excluded from the 
local government of the country, but the 
whole community suffered in losing the 
services of women who were as fully qual- 
ified as men—and far better qualified in 
many directions—for increasing the well- 
being of the whole community. During 
the last three years they had been deprived 
of two of their civil rights —their right te 
sit upon reconstructed London vestries, 
and to have direct representation under 
the new Education Authorities. There 
was no similar instance of the right 
granted to men being taken away from 
them. Three women were elected to the 
LondonjCounty Council, but their seats 
were challenged, and they were disquali- 
fied. A bill was brought in to remedy 
that state of things, which was passed by 
the House of Commons, but was thrown 
out by the House of Lords, and the House 
of Commons gave way. Let them make 
up their minds to stand together until 
they have secured their enfranchisement 
once and forever. 

Mr. Johu Morley, M. P., in a letter to 
the Chairman, wrote: ‘‘Whatever opinions 
people may hold as to giving the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to women on the same 
terms as to men, I can conceive no justifi- 
cation for the reactionary exclusion of 
women from local governing bodies. 
Against this I should have been glad to 
join in protesting.’’ Other letters were 
read from Sir J. Gorst, M. P., Mr. Leon- 
ard Courtney, and Sir A. Hickman, M. P., 
heartily approving of the meeting of the 
Convention; expressing regret at the ex- 
clusion of women from local governing 
bodies; and at the same time declaring 
that there was a tendency to remove the 
disqualifications which had been imposed. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, M. P., remarked that 
he had voted in support of the extension 
of the franchise to women in every divis- 
ion which had taken place in the House of 
Commons during the last 18 years, but he 
was afraid there was no chance of obtain- 
ing the franchise from the present Par- 
liament. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

This Convention records its conviction 
that, in view of the present political and 
industrial situation, there is an urgent and 
ever-growing need for the better protec 
tion of the interests of women in National 
life. The question of fiscal policy, affect- 
ing though it does in a vital way the posi- 
tion of vast numbers of women workers, 
will, under present conditions, be decided 
upon without regard to their opinion or 
interest. 

The recent changes in local government 
have unjustly deprived women of useful 
positions occupied by them with marked 
success, and have undermined their in- 
fluence in local affairs. In the industrial 
world women’s position is crippled and 
their wages depressed by the Senial of 
those rights of citizenship which have 
done so much to better the condition of 
men workers. This Convention, therefore, 
urges the Government to take these facts 
into consideration, and to remove these 
grievances by conferring on women the 
protection of the Parliamentary franchise. 


WANTED: A HEALTH POLICY. 

COLLINSVILLE, Conn., Nov. 2, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I come to you for information and ad- 
vice. I ama physician, a member of the 
American Medical Association in active 
practice. I support myself and my only 
child. I have no husband now, and no 
male relative (or female, for that matter) 
who can give me the slightest aid when I 
am sick and unable to work. Many a 
time I have thought with a shudder what 
it would mean to me and my child if I 
should be ill for six months. It would 
mean a mortgage upon my little home and 
a hopeless struggle all the rest of my life. 
With such a thought in mind, I have 
asked a number of insurance agents to 
write a policy for me which should cover 
accidents and sickness. All have said: 
“We will give you an accident policy 
with a ‘septic clause’, i. e., a clause cover- 








ing blood-poisoning contracted from a pa- 
tient while in the performance of profes- 
sional duties; but we cannot give you a 
health policy.” 

“Why can’t you?” I have asked. ‘You 
give such policies to Dr. P. and others 
here, and I am supporting myself by my 
profession just as truly as they are.”’ 

“Oh, they are men, and you are a wo- 
man, and our companies don’t issue health 
policies to women.”’ 

“Bat I am willing to sign a waiver 
agreeing to forfeit all benefits due me un- 
der the policy, if my illness shall arise 
from any disorder whatsoever peculiar to 
my sex, which would put me upon the 
same footing as any professional man.”’ 

‘Well, we can’t write you a health pol- 
icy; but let us write you an accident 
policy,’’ the agents have finally answered. 

To this I have always replied: “If your 
company cannot do what is right and fair 
for me simply because I am a woman, I 
will take out no policy. When you are 
ready to give me the same rights as men, 
and which you readily concede I should 
have, then I will take out a policy.” 

The cruel injustice of the principles 
that govern these insurance companies is 
apparent. Especially do I feel it, because 
an experience of thirteen years in the 
practice of medicine has shown me that, 
barring the diseases incident to their sex, 
women are not sick as oftenasmen. I 
have no statistics with which to back up 
my statement, but I am sure it can be 
proven, 

Now if the editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL can point me to a reliable insur- 
ance company that will write me a com- 
bined accident and health policy, they 
will confer upon me a great favor. 

Ipa RACHEL GRIDLEY, A. M., M. D. 





CHILD LABOR CAUSES TRAMPS. 


Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, writing in Charities, a New York 
weekly review of general philanthropy, 
points out that child labor has a decidedly 
debilitating effect upon the mental and 
physical systems, and so drives men to 
tramp life, ‘‘It is surprising,”’ writes Miss 
Addams, “to find how many begin to tramp 
because they are tired to death, just asa 
business man goes to the woods because 
he is worn out with the stress of business 
life. This inordinate desire to get away 
from work seems to be connected with 
the fact that the men have started to 
work very early, before they had the phy- 
sique to stand up to it, or the mental 
vigor with which to overcome its difficul- 
ties, or the moral stamina which makes a 
man stick to his work whether he likes it 
or not.”” We cannot demand any of these 
things from a growing boy. They are all 
traits of the adult. Miss Addams goes on 
to illustrate by means of a man in the 
municipal lodging-house of Chicago, who 
had begun to work in a textile mill quite 
below the present legal age in New Eng- 
land, and who had worked hard for six- 
teen years in a place that required no 
mental exercise, but made him simply a 
cog in an industrial wheel. ‘At last,’’ 
said this man, ‘“‘I was sick in bed for two 
or three days with a fever, and when I 
crawled out I made up my mind that I 
would rather go to hell than go back to 
that mill.” This man does not steal, 
Miss Addams says, but for four years 
now he has been tramping. The mere 
suggestion of a factory throws him into a 
panic. The physician has made a diagno- 
sis of general debility. The man, in his 
opinion, is not fit for steady work because 
prematurely spent. All this makes it 
very clear that the young, if too early 
submitted to the grind of factory life, 
must swell our pauper list. 





WHAT COLLEGE GRADUATES DO. 

The question ‘‘What college graduates 
do after graduating?”’ is answered in part 
by the following list of appointments 
made for Radcliffe graduates for the com- 
ing year: Lucy Sprague, 1900, has been 
appointed adviser of women at Hearst 
Hall, University of California; Grace V. 
Bedinger, 1901, is to teach in Mrs. Chap- 
man’s and Miss Jones’s School, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa.; Winslow Hutchinson, 1901, in 
the Alleghany County Academy, Cumber- 
land, Md.; Frances Lee, 1901, in Miss Car- 
roll’s School, Boston; Louise N. Valpey, 
1901, is to teach in the Lincoln School, 
Providence, R. 1.; Frances E. Parke, 1901, 
is to teach in Syracuse; Charlotte H. Price, 
1901, has been awarded the South End 
Fellowship for 1903-4; Rosalie Y. Abbott, 
1902, received the scholarship of the 
Alliance Francaise for Foreign Study this 
past summer; Louise Lawrence, 1902, is 
to teach in Abbott Academy, Andover; 
Virginia E. Percival, 1902, in Robinson’s 
Seminary, Exeter, N. H.; Edith D. Rich- 
ards, 1902, in the Mt. Ida School, Newton; 
Marian B. Story, 1902, in the High School, 
Medford; Margaretta Kendall, 1903, in the 
Bodman School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mary 
S. Kummell, 1903, in the High School. 
Kenosha, Wis.; Suzanne E. Throop, 1903, 





in the Portland School, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Bessie F. Winsell, 1903, in Wilmington, 
N. C.; Laura 8S. Hapgood, A. M., 1903, in 
Wheaton Seminary, Norton; Katharine J. 
Kenaga, A. M., 1903, in the High School 
Oak Park, Ill.; Amelia C. Ford, 1900-3, in 
the High School of Melrose; and Mabel L. 
Robinson, 1900-3, in the University School, 
Cincinnati, O. 

In Great Britain we note the following: 

Miss Welsh, who has been mistress of 
Girton College since 1885, has been suc- 
ceeded by Miss Constance Jones, resident 
lecturer in Moral Sciences. Miss F. E. 
Cave Browne Cave and Miss A. A. Heutech 
have been appointed assistant lecturers in 
Mathematics and Modern Languages re- 
spectively. The Pfeiffer Research Stu- 
dentship has been awarded to Miss B. S. 
Phillpotts, who proposes to study the life, 
times, and works of Snorri Sturluson. 
The Gamble Prize has been awarded to 
Miss L. C. A. Tomm, for an essay on the 
Economic Policy of Cecil; the Therese 
Montefiore Memorial Prize to Miss A. E. 
Bennett, and the Fanny Metcalfe Prize to 
Miss W. Bryers, who attained highest 
marks in the intercollegiate examination 
in Modern Languages. The valuable col- 
lection of books relating to women’s ques- 
tions, bequeathed to the college by the 
late Miss Helen Blackburn, has been 
gratefully accepted. 

At Newnham College, Miss A. T. M. 
Elliot has been appointed lecturer in Bi- 
ology. A Fellowship has been awarded to 
Miss Mary Bateson, who is engaged in 
work on Mediwval History. A Fellow- 
ship, founded by Mrs. Sturt, has been 
awarded to Miss G. L. C. Matthaei, who 
is investigating the respiration and assim- 
ilation of plants. The Marion Kennedy 
Studentship bas been awarded to Miss M. 
K. Welsh; and a Bathurst Studentship to 
Miss J. M. W. Slater. 


PRISON REFORM IN ITALY. 





The first general meeting of the Com- 
mittee for the Reform of the Jtalian Pris- 
on System was lately held in Milan, with 
great success. The movement is support- 
ed by men and women of all classes. Sev- 
eral ladies addressed the meeting, among 
them Signora Anna Rossi, representing 
the Labor Movement in Mantua, who 
made an appeal for the abolition of the 
strait waistcoat. 





BIRTHDAY INTO HIGHER LIFE. 


fditors Woman's Journat: 

Why may we not observe the day of 
Lucy Stone’s death, rather than that of 
her birth, which occurs at a time when so 
few can get together to express what all 
feel, and this date falls at a time when it 
is easier to gather together those who 
loved and honored her, and at a season 
when we greatly need the stimulus of her 
example and teaching. 

I do not wish to make the day one of 
tears and sad remembrances, but rather 
one of thanksgiving that she was given to 
the world to do the work she left asa 
heritage for us to continue. Itis the day 
of her birth into another life, and most of 
us hold a faith which makes us assured of 
her progress in the clearer light and 
broader view she now has. Let us, then, 
thank God that she was spared us so 
long, and bless him for her gifts of unsel- 
fishness and hope. Thinking of her, talk- 
ing of her, rememberiug her, we shall be 
helped and strengthened to see our clear 
duty at the near election. 

FRANCES H. HOWARD. 

14 Greenville St., Somerville, Mass. 





ELLIS MEREDITH ON LYMAN ABBOTT 

There is much in Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
latest contribution to anti-suffrage litera- 
ture in the Atlantic which will meet the 
hearty approbation of even the most 
strenuous of the suffragists. It is true 
that, as usual with the opponents of equal 
suffrage, he harks back to primeval times. 
It makes one think of the little girl’s 
statement of a campmeeting hymn once 
popular: ‘‘When they sing, ‘I want to go 
there, too,’ they just begin with Adam 
and go clean through the Bible.”” There 
is really nothing in the annals of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob that has a vital 
bearing on the question of the extension 
of the franchise to American women in 
the year 1908 A. D. 

He asserts and re-asserts rather unnec- 
essarily that ‘‘the family is the first organ- 
ization; biologically it is the foundation 
of all organizations.’’ Prince Kropotkin 
says (page 79, Mutual Aid): 

Far from being a very primitive form of 
organization, the family is a very late 
product of human evolution. As far as 
we can go back in the palwo-ethnology of 
mankind, we find men living in societies 
—in tribes similar to those of the highest 
mammals; and an extremely slow and 
long evolution was required to bring 
these societies to the gentile or clan or- 
ganization, which, in its turn, had to un- 
dergo another, also very long evolution, 
before the first germs of family, polyga- 
mous or monogamous, could appear. 0. 
cieties, bands, or tribes—not families— 





were thus the primitive form of o i 
tion of poke bpm its earliest endestens, 

It is certainly a much pleasanter view 
of civilization to look upon the family as 
growing toward perfection, rather than as 
a decadence from a far-off era of pristine 
virtue, 

After all, what has the past to do with 
the twentieth century in America, or Eu- 
rope, or the islands of the sea? It cannot 
furnish a pattern for half the race and let 
the other half seek out new designs. Con- 
tracts used to be written and agreed upon, 
and the paper torn in two and held by the 
parties thereto. Until the reign of George 
III, records of commercial transactions 
were frequently kept in England upon 
strips of smooth wood, into which the 
figures were cut, and the wood then splir. 
The race is one, and the severed edges 
must meet, the half figures find their 
complement. We cannot have a republic 
for men and a patriarchy for women: a 
representative form of government for 
men and a despotism for women; a de- 
mocracy for men and an oligarchy for 
women. We cannot emulate the custom 
of certain islands of the West Indies, 
where the men speak one language and 
the women another, nor return to the day 
when a woman was not allowed to sing 
soprano because it is the ruling part. It 
is vain to 
“Attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 

blood-rusted key.” 

Traditions, disconnected facts, what has 
been, are not really vital in a discussion 
of the franchise. Some male butterflies 
are small and insignificant compared with 
the females of their kind, but this has no 
bearing on the enfranchisement of the 
women of Iowa. Even the weighty fact 
that the American eagle, grand old bird, 
is a hen, a great, glorious, bald-headed 
hen, whose mighty pinions are several 
inches wider in their majestic sweep than 
those of her consort, has never been urged 
as a reason for the enfranchisement of any 
of her sex, and, though she is one of the 
fiercest of birds, she is also one of the 
most devoted to her home. 

If certain functions, habits of mind and 
feeling, are the inherent nature of wo- 
man, they will remain so. The meridians 
and parallels, the degrees and the equator 
retain their places, though they are imag- 
inary. The attraction of gravitation con- 
tinues to act with the same serenity since 
its discovery as before, and, though there 
may be a law of levitation which may sus- 
pend, or even, under given circumstances, 
transcend that of gravitation, we are not 
concerned. In the name of science we go 
forward. 

The vital thing is the truth; we shall 
never be free until we know it. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Abbott says, generously, “‘If a 
man attempts a woman’s function, he will 
prove himself but an inferior woman.” Is 
this true? Years ago the National Laun- 
drymen’s Association passed resolutions 
declaring that women ought not to take 
in washing. Delmonico’s chef and the 
President of Harvard have received the 
same remuneration. Redfern and Worth 
proved what a success a man may be with 
the needle, the most feminine of all wom- 
en’s tools, Contrast homespun with the 
product of Lyons, or almost any house- 
hold necessity with the manufactured ar- 
ticle. Take the old ash-hopper, with its 
dripping lye, and the soap that was boiled 
in the dark of the moon lest it shrink, or 
the dried corn our mothers used to make, 
or the stockings our grandmothers knit— 
verily, our fathers do all these things, and 
do them infinitely better. Or take the 
field most sacredly a woman’s own, the 
training of children, whose system do we 
use? Not that of any woman, but the 
methods of Froebel and Pestalozzi. Men 
can do anything that women do, if they 
have the training for it. Indeed, one good 
result of the invasion of woman’s sphere 
by man is that he dignifies her work. 
While she has ‘‘dusted’’ with an old silk 
handkerchief, he founds a company and 
cleans with compressed air, and he is not 
‘a monstrosity of nature’ when he does 
it. Because a man is stronger than a wo- 
man, it does not follow that he cannot 
thread a needle, or that he will roll his 
pie-crust too thin. Though he begins 
sewing with rosy dawn, or mingles witb 
his kettles and his pots until dewy eve, 
yet will not his manhood depart from 
him. He will still have to shave, and he 
will still wear a vest. Though he ‘does 
up” his hair like a Corean married man, 
and wears a robe, he will still remain ‘a 
man and a brother,” though he may have 
some sisterly ways. 

And the converse is true. Deborah 
dealing out even-handed justice, Sappho 
singing her songs, Cornelia lecturing on 
medicine, Susannah Wesley struggling 
over John and his alphabet, Lucy Stone 
facing a mob for the sake of a colored 
child—women remain women to the end 
of time. 

Dr. Abbott says, ‘‘The instinct of hu- 
manity revolts against the employment of 
woman asa soldier on the battle-field.”’ 
That is true, but we may go a step fur- 
ther. The instinct of humanity revolts 
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against war. What we call “civilized 
war’’ is an absolute paradox; we might as 
well talk of ‘ civilized murder” or ‘‘civ- 
ilized arson.”” When we learn to make 
omelet without breaking eggs, we may 
wage civilized warfare. ‘‘We are not en- 
gaged in exterminating the Filipinos with 
feather dusters,’’ remarked the editor of 
Harper's not so long ago. Dumdum bul- 
lets and lyddite are products of civiliza- 
tion that make Boadicea’s scythed char- 
iots as humane as rocking-horses. 

By this painfully circuitous route Dr. 
Abbott reaches three propositions: 

First, that the family is the basis of so- 
ciety, from which it grows. 

Second, that the basis of the family, and 
therefore of society, is the difference be- 
tween the sexes - a difference which is in- 
herent, temperamental, functional. 

Third, that the military function, in all 
its forms and phases, belongs to man; 
that he has no rigbt to thrust it upon wo- 
man, or to ask her to share it witb him; 
that it is his duty, and his exclusively, 
to do that battling with the elements 
which wrests livelihood from a reluctant 
or resisting Nature, and which is, there- 
fore, the pre-requisite to all productive 
industry; and that battling with the ene- 
mies of society which compels them to 
respect its rights, and which is, therefore, 
the primary condition of government. 

The first and second deductions, as to 
the basis of society, are probably scientifi- 
cally incorrect; but let us pass to the 
third. He makes the ballot and the bul- 
let interdependent, which is manifestly 
absurd, the more so when we reflect that 
our standing army is composed of men 
who are disfranchised; neither officer nor 
private votes. Fancy the inconsistency of 
the situation if we accept Dr. Abbott's 
view. Carried to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, we should disfranchise every man 
tvo old or too feeble, or in any other way 
disqualified for active service in case of 
war. We should disfranchise almost 
every President we ever had, most of the 
United States Senate, a good part of the 
Lower House, probably the entire Su- 
preme Court and the Circuit Courts, and 
the majority of the judiciary everywhere, 
to say nothing of the vast army of profes- 
sional men. What right have these men 
to express a wish they cannot enforce? 
What right have they, any more than Dr. 
Abbott’s supposititious woman, to say, ‘I 
have decreed this; you must see that my 
decree is enforced upon the reluctant or 
the resisting’? Dr. Abbott goes on: 

Shall woman decide what are the rights 
of the citizen to be protected and what 
are the duties of the citizen to be en- 
forced, and then are her son and her 
brother and her husband to go forth, 
armed if need be, to enforce her decision? 
Is this where the functional line between 
the sexes is to be drawn? Are the women 
to make the laws, and men to enforce 
them? Are women to decree and men to 
execute? Is woman never to act as a pri- 
vate, but only as a commander-in-chief? 
Is this right? Is it right that one sex 
shall alone enforce authority, but the 
otber determine when and how it shal) 
be exercised? Is this expedient? Will it 
promote peace, order, prosperity? Is it 
practicable? Will it in fact be dove? 


It is an assumption eminently unfair to 
his own sex to take it for granted that 
women wiil line up on one side invariably, 
and men upon another, as if the course of 
man is so thoroughly bad that all a wo- 
man’s nature must revolt at it. Neither 
is the mighty influence of women wholly 
unparalleled in the other sex. There are 
many fathers and husbands, and an occa- 
sional son and brother, who have some in- 
fluence with their womenkind. Dr. Ab- 
bott would have us believe that the be- 
lieving husband can never convert his 
unregenerate wife; that the Republican 
husband of the Democratic wife must ad- 
mit that Ephraim is joined to his idols. 
Singularly enough, in States where wom- 
en vote, that is exactly what happens; 
but in the communities where woman be- 
longs to the politically voiceless, she gen- 
erally keeps silent as to her own beliefs, 
or acquiesces in those of her husband. 

The election of Lincoln is nut a very 
happy illustration of what may result 
‘‘when the defeated will refuses to accept 
the decision.’’ We did not have a war to 
see whether Lincoln should be President 
of the United States, but to decide a much 
greater question, i. e., whether there 
should be a United States. The election 
of Hayes is more nearly in point. There 
is probably hardly an intelligent person iu 
the United States who does not believe 
that Tilden was the choice of the people, 
but civil war did not ensue. 

According to the last census, there are 
nearly two million more men in the 
United States than women, though there 
are sections in the East where women are 
in the majority; but where that is the 
case the majority does not rule. It is 
ruled. Is it right that one sex shall not 
only enforce authority, but determine 
when and how it shall be exercised, with- 
out regard to the will of the majority? 
Whether it is practicable or expedient, 
whether it promotes peace, order, and 
prosperity, and justice is done, are sec- 
ondary considerations; injustice may be 
practicable, and peace, order, and pros- 
perity may exist in spite of it, but the 





main question remains the same—is it 
right? 

These are the points of disagreement. 
The points of agreement will be discussed 
next week. * ELiis MEREDITH. 

Denver, Col. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue Home. ITs Work Anp Its INFLU- 
ENCE. By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
1903. Price, $1.50, net; $1.63, postpaid. 


Always bright, interesting, and sugges- 
tive, Charlotte Perkins Gilman is essen- 
tially feminine. With,all the severity of 
her criticism of the home as it exists, she 
is still a home-lover and a home-builder. 
**In the hope of better homes for all’’ this 
book is dedicated 

To every man who maintains a home. 

To every woman who ‘‘keeps house.” 

To every house servant owned, hired, 
or married. 

To every Boy and Girl who lives at 
home. 

To every Baby who is born and reared 
at home. 

In this thoughtful and comprehensive 
study of the Home is included its evolu- 
tion, mythology, present conditions, art, 
and ethics. It is regarded as a workshop 
for housewife and housemaid. Its cook- 
ing and entertainment, its influence on 
men and on social progress, its effect on 
the lady of the house, on the child and 
growing girl, its lines of advance and its 
results are each and all considered in suc- 
cessive chapters. Mrs. Gilman affirms 
that the comiog home will not be a wurk- 
shop, @ nursery, or ascbvol. It will bea 
more comfortable home than ever before, 
because adapted to all ages—a place for 
babies to be happy in, for children to en- 
joy, for young people to associate with all 
their hopes and aspirations, for men and 
women to treasure as their haven of rest. 
Mrs. Gilman says, in conclusion: **The 
love of human beings for each other is not 
a dream of religion; it is a law of nature. 
It is bred of human contact, relation, and 
service. It rests on identical interests and 
the demand of a social development which 
must includeall if it permanently lift any. 
Against this perfectly patural develop- 
ment stands this opposing shell; this 
earlier form of life, essential in its place, 
most mischievous out of it; this early 
cradle of humanity in which lie smothered 
the full-grown people of to-day.”’ 

“Must we then leave it—lose it—go 
without it? Never. The more broadly so- 
cialized we become, the more we need our 
homes to rest in. The large area is neces- 
sary for the human soul, the big, modern, 
civilized social nature, But we are still sep 
arate animal beings as well as collective 
social beings. Always we need to return 
to the dear old ties, to the great primal 
basis, that we may rise refreshed and 
strengthened, like Autawus, from the 
earth. Private, secluded, our own, not 
invaded by any trade or work o business, 
not open to the crowd; the place of the 
one initial and undying. group of father, 
mother, and child will remain to us. 
These, and the real friend are all that be- 
lopg to the home.”’ H. B. B. 


By Lilian Whiting. 
1908, 


THE LIFE RADIANT, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Price, $1:25. 


‘*The Golden Age lies Onward, not Be- 
hind.’’ That is the motto which begins 
the book. ‘‘Nothing is ever hopeless, be- 
cause new combinations and groupings 
create new resuits.”” “In the spiritual 
world there are no limits, no boundaries, 
no arbitrary divisions,’ “Just as far as 
the soul conquers it is free.” In this 
spirit of hopefulness and cheer, in ‘‘the 
supreme illumination,’’ we are invited to 
discard anxieties and hold, with serene 
and steadfast fidelity, the vision, the 
ideal, that has revealed itself in our 
happier hours. That vision is, in Miss 
Whiting’s belief, the true reality, and the 
any to retain it is ‘tthe saving grace of 
ife.”’ 

‘Can man control his circumstances?” 
That question confronts one as a deter- 
miniog problem in life. But ‘the inner 
life of thought, purpose, aspiration, and 
prayer dominates, determines, creates the 
outer life.’’ Oneis more closely related to 
his future than to his past. The ethereal 
realm is a scientific fact and a glorious in- 
auguration. There are finer cosmic forces 
working for health and happiness. The 
advice is, ‘‘obey the vision,’’ enter the 
open door. By so doing we gather, like 
the bee, the nectar of the hour. ‘The 
fulness of joy is a condition freely offered 
for perfect acceptance.”’ - 

This charming book will be, for many, 
a consolation, an inspiration, and a guide, 

H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SMART HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY MATTIE W. BAKER. 

One fine day in May Ted went into the 
woods with grandpa, where he was going 
to mend a long strip of slash fence. They 
had just got fairly into the woods when 
there was a loud whir-r-r! and a mother 
partridge flew up almost into Ted’s face, 
then fluttered off among the bushes and 
dry leaves, ‘‘quit-quit’’-ing, and making a 
great fuss. 

“She has some little chicks right about 
here, I dare say,” said grandpa. ‘Oh, 
look quick!’’ he whispered, checking Ted. 
‘*By that log, there! And there! See what 
little balls they are!”’ 

“The little darlings!’ whispered Ted, 





under his breath; but he only saw them 
for an instant, for the shy little gray 
things seemed almost to melt into the 
dead leaves about them, so quickly they 
disappeared. Mother partridge well knew 
how to call her brood together safely. 

The very next minute they found} her 
nest, full of empty egg-shells and one egg 
that had not hatched, 

*Don’t yuu s’pose it would hatch, 
grandpa?’’ asked Ted. 

“I don’t know. It might ifj she had 
stayed on long enough. I believe I'll 
carry it home and put it under old 
Speckle. She’s almost ready to hatch.” 

So grandpa wrapped the egg carefully 
in his red silk handkerchief, carried it out 
on the edge of the woods and laid’ it on a 
rock, where the sun would shine all the 
forenoon and keep it warm, 

Then they went back into the woods, 
and while grandpa cut down bushes and 
mended the fence, Ted followed along, 
watching the birds and squirrels, and 
picking flowers. 

The noon whistle sounded far in the 
distance. 

“Come, Teddy,” said grandpa, shoul- 
dering his ax, ‘‘we must go to dinner. 
Aren’t you hungry?” 

“T believe I am,’’ said Ted. ‘‘It makes 
us hungry to work in the woods, doesn’t 
it? O grandpa, we musn’t forget the 
egg!’’ 

‘We'll go right to it now,” said grand- 
pa, and they did. But what do you think? 

The handkerchief was there, all un- 
rolled, and the empty egg-shells were 
there, but the little partridge had hatched 
out and gone! 

“I wonder if his mother came and 
found him?” said Ted, after they had 
looked for him io vain. 

**We shall never know,”’ said grandpa. 
— Youth's Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


Mr. Hunter—What is your favorite wild 
game? 

Miss Bird—Oh, football, by all means! 
— Yonkers Statesman. 


Van Quizz—As for me, I would never 
marry a brainy woman! 

Fitz-Bile—Why not? There ought to 
be one set of brains in every family.—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


“I’m very sorry, Victor, to think you 
were such @ glutton. Are you not sorry 
yourself that you ate so much turkey?"’ 

**Yes, mother, ’cause I hadn’t any room 
left for the mince pie.’’—Harper's Bazar. 


Bride (disconsolately) — Half my wed- 
ding presents are cheap plated things. 

Mother —Never mind, my dear; no one 
will suspect it. I have hired two detect- 
ives to make themselves conspicuous 
watching them.—New York Weekly. 


Among the questions recently sent out 
by a school examiner was the following. 

*‘If one horse can run a mile in one min- 
ute, fifty seconds, and another in two 
minutes, how far would the first horse be 
ahead in a match race of two miles?”’ 

A scholar returned the question with 
this attached: ‘I will have nothing to do 
with horse-racing.’’ 


Miss Bosting—It couldn’t have been very 
comfortable automobiling along that back 
road yesterday. 

Miss Flurtey—Oh, did you see Mr. Hug- 
gard and me? 

Miss Bosting—Yes, and when I saw you 
you were oscillating from one side to the 
other. 

Miss Flurtey—Oh, that’s afib! Theoscu- 
lating was all on his side—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Some visitors were going through a coun- 
try jail under the escort of the chief war- 
der. They came to a room in which three 
women were sewing. 

“Dear me,’’ one of the visitors whis- 
pered,’’ what vicious locking creatures! 
Pray, what are they here for?”’ 

**Because they have no other home. 
This is our sitting-room, and they are my 
wife and daughters,’’ blandly responded 
the chiet warder. 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsvEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioao regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 





THE WISCUNSIN CITIZEN, 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— BY — 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tanth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore. —Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 


You _ have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of “ Haik.” 


We feel that much of the origina) spirit is left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
pe evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
he world over. whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
Fagiens. or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
lournal. 


Miss Rlackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
eo in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem. 
‘s already in . 1e8s, although the first bas not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
‘interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnecript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, nas been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme- 
2 Saeco series wf noteworthy poems from 
che literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
8uffalo (ommercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
sans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we —- is a cultivated one, with not only 
ihistory, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t. Hon. James B:yce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
2xtend th: ough all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
ind poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
seauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
4s not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
‘together the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—‘ hi ago Pouat. 


These p..ems reveal as by a search-light the aeep- 
est quatities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth au ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous anor 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
tho ights so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances EZ. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic pature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish sageety 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These peogte are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltemore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their smogeey. 
... We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these « — poems, 
for they have been written iu a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty —Chritstian Work 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc . which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies o! these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
tis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 

vetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
ft to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the Coe tens 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An 
the qualities that cme out in the poems sure 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and incresse 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and su | 
people. It will doubtless su:prise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter. 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.(.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they eveked. The meeting that pm was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poe was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
ot people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 


Tufts College Medical Schoo! 
Tufts College Dental School. 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures con 
menced Oct. 1, 1998 «» continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta: y, 
CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including speci aliste 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical faci) 
ities, upwards of 20, pete being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply t- 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registra” 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 193. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Prmroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 





Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
hoice, and considerable cc stock and farm 


tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some } pment sme | mogeinery—gnanee, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a}l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarshi 8 of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are he sane by an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and fu 
rooms already ) Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further op 


Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 

















CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
| 500:Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








PROSPECTS ON THE PACFIIC 
COAST. 

The annual meeting of the California 
Woman Suffrage Association, which will 
convene in San Francisco, Nov. 18 and 19, 
will be greeted with unusual interest and 
attention, by the suffragists of the Atlan- 
tic States and the Middle West. Never 
before have the friends of the movement 
on the Pacific coast met amid such cheer- 
ing indications of progress at home and 
abroad. Never, on any previous occasion, 
have they had so many victories to re- 
count. Inno previous year has the sky 
so brightened. If Lucy Stone, who held 
the first suffrage meeting in New England 
in 1847, on her return from graduation at 
Oberlin College, in her brother's church 
at Gardner, Mass., could be at that con- 
vention in bodily presence, she would 
say, “Be of good cheer; press forward; 
the establishment of a true republicon the 
soil of California is near at hand.” 

Ever since, in 1896, woman suffrage se- 
cured a majority of voters in the Golden 
State outside of the cities of San Francisco 
and Berkeley, we have regarded the Pa 
cific coast as likely to place the next star 
on our suffrage flag. Oregon since then 
has given woman suffrage a majority vote 
outside of the city of Portland, and it 
would have been carried but for the pow- 
erful adverse influence of the Daily Ore- 
gonian and the party machine behind it. 

Meanwhile the four Rocky Mountain 
States that have led the way, bear annuai 
testimony to the safety and value of uni- 
versal suffrage. Why should we any 
longer argue the question? Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Every promise of pub 
lic welfare has been justified. Every pre- 
diction of disaster has been refuted. The 
basest element of society, represented by 
unprincipled politicians, has not dared to 
move for its repeal. In 1869, before Wy- 
oming Territory enfranchised its women, 
it was confidently asserted that no consid- 
erable number of women would avail 
themselves of the right; but ever since, 
whenever and wherever women have had 
full suffrage conferred, they bave habitu- 
ally voted in as large a proportion to their 
number as the men, and the men have 
voted more generally than ever before. It 
was said that good women would not 
vote; but everywhere the women’s vote is 
largest in the most intelligent and influen- 
tial localities, and smallest wherever the 
slum population predominates. It was 
said that husbands would be deserted and 
children neglected; but homes and schools 
and churches have thriven in the four 
suffrage States as never before, while the 
ratio of divorces has steadily declined. 
Woman suffrage is no longer an academic 
question, but a living, breathing reality; 
no longer a theory to be advocated, but a 
fact to be recognized. More thanamillion 
American citizens are living to-day under 
full woman suffrage. It bas existed in 
one State for 34 years, and there are bun- 
dreds of men 30 years of age, who never 
went to an election in which women did 
not take part. Women help elect town 
and conbty officials, city councils, mayors, 
governors, legislators, congressmen and 
President. Are the women of California, 
Oregon and Washington less moral and 
intelligent than the women of Wyoming, 
or Colurado, or Utab, or Idaho? Are the 
chivalrous men of the Pacific Coast afraid 
to trust the ballot in the hands of their 
sisters, wives and daughters? I do not 
believe it. Last year the Legislature of 
Arizona extended suffrage to women, but 
it was vetoed by a governor appointed 
from Washington. 

So much for our own country. Now 
look abroad. Within the past year, a 
whole continent of English-speaking peo- 
ple, the predestined civilizers and rulers 
of the Southern hemisphere, has enfran- 
chised its women. Since we last met, 
Federated Australia has registered 850,000 
women as voters in its national elections. 
New Zealand, too, the model Democracy, 
the most prosperous and progressive com- 
munity in the world, has abolished all 
political distinctions of sex. Asa result 
farms and factories are multiplied; cities 
are renovated; great landed estates are 
subdivided; property is being equalized; 
monopolies are controlled; poverty dimin 
ishes; strikes ani lockout no longer take 
place; there is a growing equality of ma- 
terial conditions. Even in conservative 
Great Britain and Ireland, women vote in 
municipal elections, and Mr. Gladstone, 
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himself, at the time opposing Parliament- 
ary suffrage, testified that they have done 
so “without detriment and to great ad 
vantage.”’ 

In view of these striking examples, let 
us rejoice and take courage! Let the Pa- 
cific Cuast face the stolid Orient wherewom- 
en are enslaved, with the glorious con- 
trast of an enlightened, public spirited, 
enfranchised womanhood, “redeemed, re- 
generated, and disenthralled by the irre- 
sistible genius of universal emancipation.”’ 

H. B. B. 


SNYDER VERSUS ABBOTT. 





Rev. John Snyder, of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., makes a new point in reply to Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s rather threadbare argu- 
ment that those only should make the 
law who can enforce it. Mr. Snyder says: 

“Dr. Abbott’s theory of government has 
never been recognized by any nation since 
man became a civilized being. It is safe 
to say that no great war of modern history 
was ever formally declared by a legisla- 
tive body of which a majority were not 
physically incapacitated for military ser- 
vice. In every civilized State the laws 
are made and interpreted by men who, 
generally speaking, would be physically 
incompetent to enforce them. Take a 
familiar and impressive illustration—that 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, It daily 
issues decrees which may clash with the 
vested interests and arouse the intensest 
passions of millions of citizens. To en- 
force those decrees it may command the 
military resources of the nation. And yet 
it consists of nine old men, not one of 
whom could enforce his decisions with the 
bayonet of the soldier or the baton of the 
policeman,”’ A. & DB. 





THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 

The victory of Tammany in New York 
City is an event of more than local signifi- 
cance. It may be called a national calam- 
ity. It is also a national object-lesson. 

It shows the great difficulty, under 
present conditions, of getting and keeping 
decent municipal government, For the 
corruption that prevailed under Tammany 
was only a few shades more hideous than 
what prevails in many of our large cities. 
In some cases, as in New York, it wears a 
Democratic label; in othe:s, as in Phila- 
delphia, a Republican label; but it is 
equally bad under either. 

The good men will be at a disadvantage 
in coping with vice and crime so long as 
they have to go to the ballot-box without 
their natural allies—the good women. A 
New York daily, opposed to Tammany 
but also opposed to equal suffrage, asked 
just before the election, ‘On which side 
are all the forces that make for righteous- 
ness?’ It enumerated these forces, and 
pamed among them ‘“‘the good women.”’ 
“On which side,’’ it asked, ‘tare the good 
women?”’ There is no doubt on which 
side they were, but in the election they 
were not counted. Mrs. Frederick Na- 
than, president of the National Consum- 
ers’ League, said at a recent anvti-Tam- 
many meeting, ‘*‘The hero of Stockton’s 
story did not know behind which door he 
should find the lady, but the voters of 
New York know perfectly well in advance 
behind which door stands the lady, and 
behind which the tiger!’ If women had 
had the ballot, Tammany would not have 
returned to power in New York. Dr. 
Minot J. Savage, of all the city’s clergy, 
is, so far as we have seen, the only one to 
draw this moral from the defeat of the 
forces of good government. The result of 
the election is deeply to be regretted for 
the sake of New York; but it ought to 
bring an enormous accession of member- 
ship to the New York Equal Suffrage 
League. A. 8. B. 





PRESIDENT ANGELL ON CO-EDUCATION. 

President Angell, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, in an address the other day before 
the Woman’s League of the University, 
said: 

‘**Women have come here from all lands 
and nationalities, and no breath of scan- 
dal has touched the University through 
one of them. There have never been any 
particularly detailed rules for the govern- 
ing of these students. This is not a place 
for children who do not know how to 
stand on their own feet, but for persons 
of judgment; and we trust to your sense 
of what is right and wrong. 

‘**‘When I came here in 1871, there were 
only twelve women. There was great op- 
position to coéducation. Men said wom- 
en could not learn to study, and if they 
did learn, that they could not survive col- 
lege life. But they did, and they stub 
bornly grew stronger, much to the disap- 
pointmeat of many who had prophesied.”’ 

President Angell further expressed his 
belief that the thousands of educated 
women who have graduated from the 
University of Michigan during the past 
thirty years have been of great benefit to 
the State. 

The Woman’s League is an organization 





formed among the women in the upper 
classes of Michigan University to advise 
and help the women in the lower classes. 





CRAZED BY ELECTION. 

It is announced that Robert E. Forbell, 
@ prosperous farmer of Bayside, Long 
Island, disappeared on election night, de- 
serting his well-stocked farm, his wife 
and six children. ‘‘His mind was unbal- 
anced by the result of the election, on 
which he had bet heavily.”’ 

In Colorado, women have been voting 
for ten years; in Idaho for seven; in Wy- 
oming for 34; and for a considerable time 
in Great Britain, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia. But it is not reported that any 
woman has yet gone insane and deserted 
her husband and family in consequence of 
excitement over the resu!t of an election. 
If the Bayside incident had happened to 
@ woman voter in Colorado, would it 


not have been quoted from one end of the , 


country to the other as a conclusive 
proof that women are too excitable to 
vote? A. 8. B. 





PRESIDENT HADLEY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, on 
Nov, 7 addressed the 200 members of 
young John D. Rockefeller’s Bible class 
at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in 
New York City, on ‘Political Liberty.’’ 
Afterwards he answered questions from 
the class. He is reported to have said 
that ‘after twenty or thirty years more 
of education, perhaps woman suffrage 
might be considered.”’ 

President Hadley seems not to be aware 
that in four States of the Union women 
have full suffrage already. He apparent- 
ly does not know that they are voting 
throughout Great Britain, and in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand; that not 
long ago an amendment to give women 
full suffrage carried California, outside 


.the cities of San Francisco and Oakland; 


that a similar amendment carried Oregon 
outside the city of Portland, and was lost 
only by the narrow margin of about 1,000 
votes; that more than 300,000 persons pe- 
titioned for it at the time of the last New 
York Constitutional Convention; that al- 
most every State Legislature north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line votes upon one or 
more woman suffrage bills at every ses- 
sion; that the question is under constant 
discussion in our leading magazines aud 
newspapers; and that its progress is 
looked upon as so alarming that in New 
York and Massachusetts societies have 
been organized on purpose to fight it. 
Yet Dr. Hadley thinks that, thirty years 
hence, it may be ‘‘considered’’! This 
shows how far well-educated persons, and 
even college presidents, may be from 
keeping the run of current events in re- 
gard to a particular reform. A. 8. B. 


SOCIALISTS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
New York City, Nov. 7, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I attended the election day meeting of 
the New York Equal Suffrage League, 
which I have recently jvined, and enjoyed 
the addresses. When a boy I used to see 
your paper, in tbe home of Mrs. Ida 
Whipple Benbam, of Mystic, Conn., and 
used to wonder at first who could be in 
terested in reading ‘‘such trash.’’ But it 
was not long before I leaned its real merit, 
read it regularly, and valued it highly. 
After going to Tufts College I saw but 
little of it; but, though lost to sight, its 
influence has ever remained with me, and 
I have always advocated woman’s enfran- 
chisement. 

While taking a normal course at Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C., I 
joined the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. I was a student at Tufts Col- 
lege during its transition to coéducation 
and had an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve the effects of the change. I saw nu 
baneful results. To be sure the girls are 
winning more scholarship honors, propor- 
tionately, thaa the boys, but the trustees 
have not as yet closed the doors to the 
young ladies on that account. 

Afterwards, I lived in Utah three years, 
and there saw women vote as a matter of 
course, and only heard of three women 
who did not vote. 

{ am a lecturer in the Public School 
Course in New York City. My subject is 
“Unique Utah,” and I am glad of the op- 
portunity it gives me to say a good word 
for woman suffrage. As I have not seen 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL for years, I would 
be grateful if you would send me a sample 
copy. Iam glad to learn it is still in ex- 
istence, and better and brighter than 
ever. 

I enclose a printed letter, which was 
sent to sixty women voters of Mystic, 
Conn., asking them to vote for the Social- 
ist candidates for school committee. I 
am proud to say that I am an active mem- 
ber of the Socialist Party, the only one 
which, in its national platform, demands 
equal civil and political rights for women. 








I am glad that this party is growing so 
rapidly. It casts from twenty to thirty 
thousand votes in the old Bay State alone, 
and is now the third political party nou- 
merically. I doubt whether suffragists 
generally know that women are constitu- 
ent members of this party, take part in 
its meetings, and are delegates to its con- 
ventions. 

I am a teacher of the deaf. My mother, 
Mrs. Orlando A. Clarke, was made a voter 
this fall at the town election in Mystic, Ct., 
the first deaf mute woman in the.United 
States. Women are entitled to vote on 
school matters and for school officers in 
Connecticut. 

EDWARD PERKINS CLARKE. 





REGISTER! REGISTER! 


Registration for women as voters for 
Boston School Committee opened at the 
Old Court House, Court Square, Nov. 12, 
and will continue until Nov. 17, inclusive. 
Then it will close until Nov, 20, when it 
will open again until Nov. 25, inclusive. 

Remember that registration closes for 
this year Nov. 25, at 10 P. M. Every 
woman should see if her pame is on the 
printed list if she wishes to vote for the 
new members of the Boston School Board. 

At the old Court House, the hours are 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., except Saturday, 
when the office closes at 12 M. 

At the sub-registration stations in every 
ward the hours are only in the evening 
from 6 P. M. to 10 P. M. 

The sub-registration stations in the dif- 
ferent wards are as follows: 


PLACES FOR REGISTRATION, 


Ward 1, Booth, Saratoga St., near Prescott. 
- 2, Ward Room, Maverick St., corner 
Bremen St. 


* 3, Booth, Ferrin St., corner Bunker 
Hill St 


“ 4, Bunker HillGrammarSchoolhouse, 
Baldwin St., cor. Bunker Hill St. 

« 5, City Hail. City Sq., Charlestown. 

oe 6, Booth, Playground No. Bennet St. 

“ 7, Booth, Hudson St., near Oak St. 

bd 8, Booth, McLean St., near Blossom. 

ad 9, Old Franklin Schoolhouse, Wash- 
ington St., near Dover St. 

** 10, Booth, Junction Columbus Ave. 
and Appleton St. 

** 11, Prince Schoolhouse, Exeter St., 
corner Newbury St. 

‘* 12, Booth, West Concord St., near 
Newland St. 

‘* 13, Booth, B St., cor. West Broadway. 

* 14, Booth, East Fourth St., near Emer- 
son St 

* 15, Booth. West Fourth St., near Dor- 
chester St. 

** 16, Booth, Monadnock St., cor. Dudley. 

“ 17, Booth, Lot, Vine St., near Dudley. 

* 18, Booth, Lot, Whittier St., corner 
Hampshire St. 

** 19, Booth, Elmwood 8t., near Rox- 
bury St. 

** 20, Ward Room, Meeting House Hill. 

** 21, Dudley Street Opera House Build- 
ing, Dudley St. 

«922, Booth, Lamartine St., near Boylston 

‘* 23, Minton Building, Hyde Park Ave. 

‘ 24,Ward Room, Dorchester Hall, 
Field’s Corner. 

“ 25, Ward Room, Old Town Hall, Wash- 
ington St., Brighton. 


City election, Tuesday, Dec. 15, 1903. 


. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ2. 

Miss Margaret E. Maltby, the first wo- 
man appointed to a professorship by the 
trustees of Columbia College, has control 
of all the physics taught the Barnard 
girls, and isthe head of the department. 
She is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
where she took the degrees of bachelor of 
arts and master of arts. She then took 
the degree of bachelor of science in phys- 
ics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. After that she went to the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, where she took her 
doctorate in two years, aud gave a year to 
research work under Nernst, the physi- 
cist. One year she spentas private assist- 
ant to President Kohlrausch, at the Physi- 
kaliseh-Technische Reichsanstalt at Char- 
lottenburg. After her year there Miss 
Maltby spent a year at Clark University. 
Her teaching experience has consisted of 
four years’ teaching in the high schools, 
five years at Wellesley, and instructor in 
chemistry at Barnard for the last three 
years. Miss Maltby will make a specialty 
in her work at Barnard of the courses in 
first year physics, physical chemistry and 
electricity. 

According to the report of the syndi- 
cate of the Madras University for 1902-3, 
162 girls appeared for the Matriculation 
Examination, 63 passing. Of the total 
number 2 were non-Brahmin Hindus, 97 
were Europeans, 58 Indian Christians and 
5 Parsees; and the figures of passes were 
as follows: 1 non-Brahmin Hindu, 36 
Europeans, 24 Indian-Christians and 2 
Parsees. For the F A. 31 girls (8 Brah- 
mins, 2 non-Brahmin Hindus, 23 Euro- 
peans and 3 Indian Christians) were ex- 
amined, and out of these 1 Brahm, in 11 
Europeans, and 1 Indian girl passed. For 
the English language division of the B. A. 
degree examination, two Brahmin ladies 
from the same college appeared and 
passed. 





Miss Curnelia Sorabjee is contributing 





In a recent article in the Nineteenth Cen. 
tury she gives interesting reminiscences 
of Benjamin Jowett. Miss Sorabjee came 
to know the great Master of Baliol, when 
she was at Somerville College, Oxford 
Mr. Jowett always took a great interest 
in India, and it would appear that he en. 
couraged Miss Sorabjee in her scheme for 
providing legal aid to Indian women. The 
last words he wrote to Miss Sorabjee were 
these: ‘Life is short, and youth is a great 
deal shorter. Try to get something done 
as 8000 as you can for Hindu women.” 
Speaking of the ways whereby girls 
help themselves through college, a sty. 
dent at Vassar says: “Tutoring is sti}! 
the main way. An undergraduate tutor 
can keep busy in examination times wir) 
pupils at 75 cents or $1 an hour, and [I've 
known those who have reputations to re. 
ceive as much as $2 an hour. The ser- 
vices of graduate tutors, women who are 
taking post graduate courses, sometimes 
bring much more. I know of one who 
made about $1,200 during the collegiate 
year, and another, who is at one of the 
prominent women’s colleges, is said to de- 
rive an annual income of three or four 
thousand dollars from this work. [er 
success is due to her reputation of so 
drilling her pupils that they never are 
flung at examinations.” F. M.A 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Massachusetts Federation is rejoic- 
ing over the establishment of its own ofii- 
cial organ. The Federation Bulletin, 
edited and published by Mrs. May Alden 
Ward and Miss Helen A. Whittier, presi- 
dent and vice-president respectively of the 
State Federation, will contain all circulars, 
announcements, reports and other im- 
portant matters, and each chairman of a 
Federation standing committee will have 
an opportunity to reach the clubs once a 
month with brief suggestions and reports. 
It will also contain special articles on al] 
the various lines of work in which the 
Federation is engaged, written by men 
and women who are authorities on the 
subjects treated. The initial number con- 
tains greetings from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, honorary president of the State 
Federation, and from Mrs Denies T. S., 
Denison, president of the General Federa- 
tion. The leading article is a history of 
“The Domestic Reform League of the 
Boston Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union,’’ written by Miss Heloise E. 
Hersey. An account is given of the first 
village improvement conference. Official 
announcements, club calendars, concise 
reports, and notes make the number indis- 
pensible to the club worker. 

The clubwomen of Vancouver, B. C., 
are working on a Queen Victoria memo- 
rial ward to be established in the new 
general hospital. The work is under the 
management of the Women’s Council. 
The president, Mrs. Macauley, was a del- 
egate to the National Council at Toronto, 
Ont. 

The secretaryship of the New York 
State assembly of mothers will hereafter 
be an office with a salary. Miss Adele 
Rayner, of Syracuse, is the first to hold 
the position under the new system. Per- 
manent headquarters are to be opened at 
Albany. 

The provision of industrial education 
for girls was the leading question at the 
meeting of the New York Federation at 
Utica this week. The different phases of 
the matter were formulated as follows: 

Shall the Federation, therefore, first, 
use the funds to establish a trade school? 
Or, second, use the fund to carry on a 
school already established, which shall 
become the Federation Trade School? Or, 
third, use the income to obtain scholar- 
ships in schools already established? Or, 
fourth, use the fund, or income, to obtain 
industrial education for girls in some 
other way? Or, fifth, deposit the fund 
and postpone its use until some further 
sums are accumulated? 

The question is not decided as we go to 
press. F. M. A. 





WOMEN DOCTORS IN ENGLISH HOSPITALS. 
An anonymous ‘Hospital Physician” in 
the London Times of Oct. 15, asserted that 
Miss Hickman, a woman physician in the 
Royal Free Hospital, who recently disap- 
peared, lost her mind from the strain of 
medical work and responsibility. .On this 
wholly unproved assumption he based an 
elaborate argument against giving women 
physicians resident posts in hospitals. 

But this theory and inference are 
promptly challenged by one of the sur- 
geons to the Royal Hospital, who says: 

It is admitted by all who saw the un- 
fortunate lady on the morning of her dis- 
appearance tbat she was apparently in 
her usual robust health and excellent 
spirits. It is quite true that cases of men- 
tal breakdown do occur occasionally 
among newly-qualified practitioners, from 
the weight of responsibility thrown upon 


frequently to leading English journals. them. It is within my own knowledge 
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that two such cases have occurred within 
the last five years at one of the larger 
London hospitals; but in both cases the 
victims were men, not women. On the 
other hand, I am informed by the secre- 
tary of the Royal Free Hospital Medical 
School, which bas now been in exist- 
ence for twenty-nine years, that there has 
been no case of mental breakdown among 
the many hundreds of medical students 
and qualified medical women who are, or 
have been, connected with this school.” 

With regard to the measure of ‘‘blame,”’ 
if any, which attaches to the ‘governors 
of general hospitals or dispensaries’’ who 
have the temerity to appoint women to 
resident medical posts, this experienced 
surgeon observes that “it is surely not 
unreasonable to inquire what measure of 
success has attended such appointments. 
So far as the Royal Free Hospital is con- 
cerned, where the governors, in my opin- 
jon most wisely, have for some years given 
two of the five resident posts to women, 
the experiment has been an unqualified 
success, and the admirable work of the 
women residents has been highly appre- 
ciated both by the medical staff and the 
lay board. The women have shown them- 
selves as capable of the responsibility 
placed upon themas their male colleagues; 
and if your correspondent knew person- 
ally any of the youug women who have 
already held these posts, I hardly think 
that even he could consider that they had 
deteriorated either physically, mentally, 
or morally. 

“With regard to the patients them- 
selves, it may be admitted that hospital 
patients, as well as hospital pbysicians, 
have their prejudices. But a visit to the 
crowded casualty department of the Ruyal 
Free Hospital would tend to dispel the 
notion that the prejudice is very widely 
spread or due to anything but ignorance 
of the facts.”’ 

This competent observer further point- 
ed out, as bearing upon this point, that 
since the gynxcological department of the 
Royal Free Hospital has been placed 
wholly in the charge of women physi- 
cians, the attendance of out-patients in 
that department has increased enormous- 
a 

In conclusion he freely admits that ‘‘a 
medical student, whether man or woman, 
has to face the realities of life and much 
that is disagreeable, But the same may 
be said of lady nurses, now universally 
employed in London hospitals, It is diffi- 
cult to understand why scenes that are 
considered degrading for women who are 
medical students and doctors, should be 
thought seemly and becoming for the sim- 
ilar class of young women who happen to 
be nurses.”’ 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, Novy. 10, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The election last Tuesday was one of 
the most exciting and momentous in the 
history of this city. The result was 
awaited with the deepest interest by all 
parties, and women everywhere evinced 
their solicitude in equal degree with men, 
although not permitted to express their 
wishes through the ballot. On the even- 
ing of election day the scene in Madison 
Square was a memorable one. The night 
was fine, and throngs wandered through 
the paths or stood before the bulletin- 
boards on which the returns appeared 
every few moments. There were almost 
as many women as men, and the utmost 
good order prevailed. There were cheers 
from the friends of one candidate or the 
other, but not the slightest rowdyism, 
Many parties of young people drove about 
in open carriages carrying lanterns, and 
altogether the scene resembled a gala 
night. 

The overwhelming Tammany victory 
did not surprise persons who understood 
the situation, Increased taxation, pub- 
lic improvements, and many other ques- 
tions had a powerful effect, Col. George 
B. McClellan, who bas been chosen Mayor, 
had promised ‘“‘a clean city,’’ and those 
who know him believe that he will do his 
best to give us a good government. Every- 
one knows the national record of his 
father, and he has made a quiet but able 
member of Congress. His mother I re- 
member well in her youth as Nellie 
Marcy, daughter of General Marcy, the 
famous Indian fighter and gallant hero in 
the Civil War. She was a beautiful girl, 
much admired, and after her marriage 
made a charming hostess at her Washing- 
ton home. Many women labored for the 
success of the fusion cause, and under the 
leadership of Miss Margaret Chanler meet- 
ings were held which attracted large au- 
diences. One person who had gone to 
many of the crowded gatherings said that 
those conducted by “the ladies’’ were the 
Most interesting. He said there was a 
charm about them that no purely mascu- 
line gathering could claim. 

Under the auspices of the Board of Ed- 
ucation a series of conferences of princi- 
pals has beeu held to discuss school inter- 
ests, on alternate Saturdays, in the hall of 
the board. They have been addressed 





mostly by men. This 
Men are the talking and women the silent 
sex. On every day in the year, in pulpits, 
on lecture platforms, in Congress, and 
in State Legislatures, in court rooms and 
at public meetings, a thousand men hold 
forth, while occasionally some lone wo- 
man somewhere reads a paper to @ small 
club. Considering these conditions, it is 
not surprising to hear that while the 
teachers of our public schools are nearly 
all women, only men have been permitted 
to talk at these gatherings, until, on a re- 
cent Saturday, Miss Margaret Knox, an 
educator of long standing, gave an address 
on “English in the first Five Years of 
School,’’ which was admittedly one of the 
best, some said the very best, yet deliv- 
ered. Her treatment of the subject was 
practical, and her exposition of the new 
course of study was declared to be most 
interesting. 

The meeting of the City Legislative 
League, held at the Tuxedo, Nov. 5, was 
largely attended, as much interest is awak- 
ened in the modifications of existing 
statutes proposed by the League. The 
speaker of the afternoon was Miss Emilie 
M. Bullowa, a successful young lawyer. 
Her subject was ‘‘Some Proposed Changes 
in the Laws of Intestate Succession.’’ 
She gave a lucid explanation of the pres- 
ent laws, their involved and sometimes 
conflicting provisions, and suggested mod- 
ifications in the interests of women. In 
the debate that followed, Mrs. Charlotte 
B. Wilbour, Miss Harriette A. Keyser, 
Dr. Phebe Wait, and many others took 
part. Some practical legislation will be 
proposed. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

100 Lexington Avenue. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

The sudden death of Emma Booth 
Tucker recently by a railroad collision in 
Kansas, has sent a thrill of sadness through 
the hearts of millions. Next week we 
will give a sketch of her public activities, 
and this week we print elsewhere an ap- 
preciative summary of her home life. 


——_o—_— 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
at its annual convention, held in Auburn, 
passed the following resolutions upon the 
death of Miss Lillia Floyd Donnell, its 
recording secretary for eighteen years: 


Whereas the Maine Woman Suffrage 
Association realizes the great and irrepar- 
able loss sustained in the death of Lillia 
Floyd Donnell, by her family, friends, and 
the community in which she lived, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association hereby 
records its sincere appreciation of the 
eighteen years of faithful service given by 
her as its secretary, 

That, inspired by the memory of her 
virtues, its members will endeaver to fol- 
low her example. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
with an expression of our love and sym- 
pathy to her family, and spread upon our 
records. 








LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S HEAD-GEAR. 


Geo. L. Griffin & Son, 404 Washington 
Street, batters, represent the famous 
‘*Stetson,’’ and that is enough to warrant 
the superiority of their goods. They have 
a splendid display of women’s hats, Their 
trade has placed them among the leading 
firms of New England as importers and 
retailers. Their fur garments for ladies’ 
are of unrivalied excellence, Russian and 
Hudson Bay sables, seal skin sacques, 
capes, mantles, muffs, and scarfs and 
sets in chinchilla. The favorite black 
martin, stone martin, sable, fox and mink 
are up in the newest fashion. Geo. L. 
Griffin & Son are well and favorably 
known and supply their customers at 
reasonable prices. 





——————— 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


5Octsa year. Three copies, a rox. $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumMEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





HOUSE WORK.—Armenian young man wants 
p'ace to do housework. One year’s experience. 
Speaks English. Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 
John Shamilian, 12228, Washington St., Boston. 


is not unusual. 





MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


Call attention to their superb 
stock of 


Winter Overcoats 


of reliable fabrics, manufactured 
on the premises by skilled 
tailors. 


These garments, ready to wear, 
are the product of the best cut- 
ting and manufacturing skill, 
and as such are suited in every 
way for a gentleman’s ward- 
robe. 


We invite inspection of our 
merchandise by those interested 
in the best clothing made. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satu:- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSOD, 
Epirors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
First year on trial to new subscribers. $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months : - a - * * : 1,25 
Per Annum - - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - - - : - - . 0 





The best source of information upon the wo 
manquestion that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are beat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4A. 
IAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
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We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 

National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 19, 1904, 

California, Nov. 17 and 18. 

New Jersey, Trenton, Noy. 17 and 18. 

New Hampshire, Milford, Nov. 18 and 19. 

Georgia, Atlanta, Nov. 18 and 19. 

Maryland, Baltimore, Nov. 23. 

Kansas, Abilene, Dec. 8 and 9. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTEKS LETTER. 
Do you use the blue suffrage stamp on your letters? If not, you ought to. 
cost but 30 cents per hundred. ° 





They 


The Kentucky and Michigan “Conventions have passed into history within the 
week, The former was held at Covington, the latter at Paw Paw. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw was a speaker at both. 





A friend telephoned to Headquarters the other day that an elderly woman had 
called upon her and expressed a desire to do something for woman suffrage. Her 
friend suggested that she distribute some literature, and asked Headquarters to sup- 
ply it. We are always glad to respond to such demands. 


dents, asking them to tell her what, if any, legislative action their Associations con- 
template the coming year. We urge our presidents to give Mrs. Boyer all the infor- 
mation she asks, She is a most practical worker, is chairman of the Press Committee 
for Pennsylvania, and chairman of one or two committees of the National. 





Now that the fall elections are over, the newspapers of the country will have more 
space to devote to items about equal suffrage. Thgre never was atime in the history 
of our movement when there was such willingness on the part of the press to hear us 
and to help us. The articles sent out by Mrs. Babcock have been of an unusual 
degree of excellence of late, We trust that the Press Chairmen of the various States 
are giving proper attention to their duties. 


The New Jersey W. S. A. is to hold its annual Convention at Trenton Nov. 17 and 
18. Mrs. Catt is to speak, as is also Miss Mills. Miss Mills is at work organizing 
clubs in New Jersey. The good friends in that State evidently appreciate the import- 
ance of distributing literature, for they have ordered upwards of 2,000 leaflets from 
Headquarters to be divided among seven different places of meeting. 





In renewing her subscription to Progress, Mrs. E. J. Kilbourne, of Mio, Mich., 
writes: ‘I am nearly 66 years of age, and have been a great reader, yet I never enjoyed 
reading any paper as 1 have Progress. I think it has few equals, ifany.’’ Hereafter 
Progress is to be mailed in Manila envelopes. It will therefore be handled in the 
postoffice as carefully as if it were first-class matter, thus insuring, in so far as is pos- 
sible, safe delivery. 


At the New Orleans Convention, Mr, George A. Perry, of Charlotte, Mich., pledged 
$50 to make his wife, Mrs, Belle M. Perry, a life member of the Nationa). This pledge 
has been paid, and we are very happy to add Mrs. Perry’s name to our list of Jife mem- 
bers. Mrs, Perry enjoyed the New Orieans Convention, and all who came in contact 
with her enjoyed her, and her charming young daughter who was with her. We wish 
there were a very great many more husbands like Mr. Perry. 





Calls for literature have been received this week from Minnesota, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maine, Louisiana, and New Jersey. Progress subscrip- 
tions from Massachusetts, New York, Maine, California, lowa, Nebraska, and Arizona. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Souvenirs have been sent to Iowa, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia, Ohio, California, and 
the District of Columbia. Clubs which bave not yet celebrated Mrs. Stanton’s birth- 
day are urged todo so. Miss Laura A. Gregg has prepared a special program for 
the commemoration of Mrs. Stanton’s birthday for the use of the clubs in Nebraska. 
We have had the privilege of Jooking this program over, and are much pleased with 
it. Miss Gregg recommends that instead of serving refreshments the clubs purchase 
the souvenirs and distribute them at the close of the meetings. The Souvenirs may 
be had at two cents apiece by writing to Headquarters. 





Russell’s Convention Dates, published weekly at Newark, N. J., gives the time 
and place of holding every Convention of importance in the whole country. The 
National Association, upon the suggestion of Miss Anthony, subscribed for this bul- 
letin a few years ago. Miss Anthony first took up the work of attempting to secure 
favorable resolutions on woman suffrage from other organizations than our own, and 
of course she met with flattering success. When the gave it up there was no one to 
take the work, and not much was done fur a time. Recently, however, we wrote to 
each of our State Presidents asking them if they would look after the work in their 
own States if we would furnish them at regular intervals the dates of conventions 
which might possibly consider our question. Some of the States were not ready to 
do anything in this direction, but Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Ohio expressed themselves as desirous of receiving the dates 
and designated the persons to whom they should be sent. We have undertaken to 
look after the National conventions from Headquarters, expecting the States to look 
after the State meetings. While but a beginning has been made, and while many, 
many efforts proved utterly fruitless, at least so far as we are able to judge, yet the 
work bas not been without results—good results. A summary of accomplishments 
will doubtless be of interest. 

In August, Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn, as a fraternal delegate from our National 
Association, spoke before the ladies of the G. A. R. in San Francisco. She was very 
cordially received. 

The strong equal suffrage resolution adopted by the International Typographical 
Union, which met in Washington last summer, was directly due to our work. Mrs. 
Elizabeth D. Bacon, of Hartford, Conn., who looks after the convention resolutions 
in her State, managed this. Her husband was a delegate to the Convention and gladly 
lent his assistance. We feel that the securing of this one resolution alone was worth 
all of the work that had been done in all the States up to that time. 

Upon our request the Women’s National Single Tax League adopted a resolution, 
the text of which was given in this Column in the issue of Oct. 31st. 

The Spiritualistic Camp Meeting Association of Connecticut adopted a resolution 
presented by Mrs. Bacon. She was a fraterual delegate to the Connecticut W. C. T. U. 
Convention, held at New Britain, and here also a strong resolution was adopted. 

The State Teachers’ Association, which met at Lexington, Ky., endorsed the 
school suffrage resolutions passed by the Federation of Women’s Clubs, which aim to 
restore to Kentucky women the school suffrage. Miss Sue B. Scott requested this 
action at the hands of the Teachers’ Association. 

In Illinois Mrs. Eva Munson Smith has charge of this work. She appeared in 
person at the meeting of the State Grange at Joliet, received a hearing, and a resu- 
lution was adopted. Through the efforts of Mrs. Smith, Rev. Kate Hughes was one 
of the speakers at the Lithia Springs Chautauqua in August. 

In Ohio the State President has charge of this work. She sent greetings to the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, which were read. She spoke, as a fraternal del- 
egate, before the Conference of Charities and Corrections at Akron, and has beeu 
invited to address the State Grange at its annual meeting at Mansfield, Dec. 12th. 
Fraternal delegates from the Ohio W. S. A. were received and given opportunity to 
speak at the State W. C. T. U. and the State G. A. R. meetings. 

This brief experience convinces us that there are great possibilities in this work. 
We shall be very glad to have more of the States take it up. All of the correspond- 
ence in connection with this work is conducted by Miss Mary S. Andrews, one of the 
Headquarters clerks, who keeps a careful record of all work reported, and who is 
always on the lookout for an opportunity to insert the ‘entering wedge.”’ 

RARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE. 


I done make her out of an old soap go’d, 
(Oh, my fiddle dat sing so sweet!) 
Ef ( goes hongry, an’ my coat’s to’ed, 
She sing to me whilst [’s a-ridin’ on de load, 
She sing to me drivin’ de cows down de road, 
An’ de chunes putts a hop-hop-hoppin’ in 
my feet. 


When de cotton laid by, an’ de crab grass 
mowed, 
(Oh, my fiddle dat sing so sweet!) 
Den de niggah git paid what he been owed, 
An’ you'll see me a-settin’ up high on er 
boa’d, 
Wid de niggahs all a-hoppin’ like her ol’ 
hop-toad, 
’Cayse my fiddle putts a hop-hop-hoppin’ 
in dey feet, —National Magazine. 


A DAY. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





Talk not of sad November, when a day 
Of warm, glad sunshine fills the sky of 
noon, 
And a wind, borrowed from some morn of 
June, 
Stirs the brown grasses and the leafless spray. 


On the unfrosted pools the pillared pines 
Lay their long shafts of shadow ; the small 
rill, 
Singing a pleasant song of summer still, 
A line of silver, down the hill-slope shines. 


Hushed the bird-voices and the hum of bees, 
In the thin grass the crickets pipe no more; 
But still the squirrel hoards his winter 

store, 

And drops his nut-shells from the shag-bark 

trees. 


Softly the dark green hemlocks whisper; 
high 

A bove, the spires of yellowing larches show 

Where the woodpecker and home-loving 
crow 

And jay and nut-hatch winter's threat defy. 


O gracious beauty, ever new and old! 
O sights and sounds of nature, doubly dear 
When the low sunshine warns the closing 
year 
Of snow-blown fields and waves of Arctic 
cold! 


Close to my heart I fold each lovely thing 
The sweet day yields; and, not disconso- 
late, 
With the calm patience of the woods [ wait 
For leaf and blossom when God gives us 
spring. 





KING REDWALD’S ALTARS. 


BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


When Edwin reigned in Britain, 
snd Redwald reigned in Kent, 
The news of Christ’s religion 
Through all the country went. 


Edwin embraced it warmly, 
Unquestioning, content. 
“T will not be so hasty,”’ 
Said the canny king of Kent. 


“It may be Christ is strongest, 
And the devil safely pent, 
But till [ am quite certain,” 
Said Redwald, king of Kent, 


*I’ll give to neither worship 
Unqualified assent. 

My temple has two altars, 
(Oh, canny king of Kent!) 


“The foremost and the biggest 
To Christ henceforth is lent; 
But the small one in the corner,”’ 
Said Redwald, king of Kent, 


“I'll keep burning to the devil, 
That he may see I meant 
To do him no dishonor,” 
Said the canny king of Kent. 


Christians rule now in Britain, 
And Christians rule in Kent; 
And men suppose the devil 
Is dead, or safely pent. 


But in some secret corner 
The most of them consent 
To give him one small altar, 
Like Redwald, king of Kent. 
—Century. 


Judged by Appearances. 





‘To think,” said Miss Pevear, fixing 
with a stern eye her perplexed but by no 
means intimidated niece; ‘to think that 
I, a member of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, should live to receive 
a bow from an intoxicated individual in a 
patrol wagon!”’ 

‘How do you know he was intoxicat- 
ed?”’ flashed Nan. 

‘‘How do I know?”’ repeated her aunt. 
“Why, the man actually swayed in his 
seat as the wagon dashed past.”’ 

“Struck a car track, probably,” sug- 
gested Nan. 

‘*He was closely guarded by two police- 
man,’’ continued Miss Pevear, ‘‘aud his 
face was terribly flushed. I’m not much 
surprised, after all. In these days of 
temptation, a young man cannot steer his 
boat through the swift current of life 
without the rudder of total abstinence.” 

“Aunt, I am sure Mr. Armstrong does 
not drink,”’ cried Nan. 

“Then why did he refuse to sign my 
temperance pledge? That young man 
called here while you were at Westlands. 
We had a somewhat heated conversation, 


during which I took occasion to remark 
that any suitor for my niece must take 
the pledge.”’ 

**And he hasn’t been here since,’’ mur- 
mured Nan. 

“Nor is he likely to come at present, I 
should judge,” retorted her aunt. 

No one ever denied that Nancy Rollins 
| had the courage of her convictions. 
| “Aunt,” said she, firmly, “will you ac- 

cept a’ satisfactory explanation?’’ 

Miss Pevear saw her advantage, and 
followed it up by saying: ‘‘Even a satis- 
factory past does not insure a satisfactory 

| future, If that young man wishes to es- 
| tablish intimate relations with this fami- 
ly, he must remember my request of last 
| week.’’ Miss Pevear left the room. 
| ‘Joe,’ said Nan, turning to ber broth- 
| er, an attentive listener to this conversa- 
tion, “‘go find out what this is all about. 
Take the pledge with you. If you see 
| John Armstrong, tell him not to be a 
'mule when it’s so easy to make things 
' more comfortable.”’ 
| “Out on probation?” inquired Joe Rol- 
| lias when, @ little later, he found John 
Armstrong at work in his office as usual. 
Mr, Armstrong looked blank a moment, 
then laughed, as he answered: 

“*Yes, but the other fellow isn’t.” 

“Oh, there was another one?”’ 

“Why, the prisoner, of course.”’ 

“Come, give it to us straight. Why did 
you bow toa W. C. T. U. woman from a 
hurry-up wagon, and what were you do- 
ing, anyhow?’’ 

Thereupon, for the second time, John 
Armstrong gave in his testimony. 

“I came out of the exchange by the 
rear exit just in time te see a man insult 
a woman. I interfered; he turned on 
me. When an officer appeared, the woman 
was missing. The officer, not having seen 
the offence, asked: ‘Would I mind going 
with him to the station and entering the 
charge myself?’ I said, ‘Not at all,’ and 
accepted his invitation to ride. The pris- 
oner turned ugly. They handcuffed him, 
and he squirmed down to the bottom of 
the wagon. As we slung around a corner 
I sighted Miss Pevear. The fun of the 
thing struck me, and I gave her an elab- 
orate bow. It was bad taste, Joe. I owe 
your aunt an apology.”’ 

“Straight goods,’’ said Joe, approving- 
ly. Then, without wasting time, he drew 
forth the offending “troll of honor,’’ Miss 
Pevear’s pledge. ‘My aunt intimates if 
you wish to call again you will put your 
name to this document. Nan says don’t 
be a blamed jackass when it is so easy to 
make things comfortable.’’ 

With this’ somewhat forceful transla- 

tion of Nan’s message, Joe rested his 
case. 
The other man hesitated, then took the 
paper, saying to himself: ‘‘Nan is right. 
It is obstinacy that prevents. I signed 
the pledge fifteen years ago to please my 
mother,—and I’ve kept it, too,—surely I 
can sign again for Nan.”’ 

With a firm hand, under many weak 
and sprawling evidences of hard-earned 
victories, he wrote his name—John Arm- 
strong. 

“Present my compliments to Miss Pe- 
vear,”’ handing back the pledge. ‘Tell 
her I shall call to apologize for the bow 
this evening at 8.30 sharp.’’—Boston Post. 





A WOMAN CLIMBS THE HIMALAYAS. 





Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman, who has 
held the world’s mountaineering record 
for women for some years, broke her own 
record climb of Koser Gunge, 21,000 feet, 
recently, in the Himalayas, by the ascent 
of two great snow peaks in one day. The 
party consisted of Dr. Wm. Hunter Work- 
man, Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman and 
three noted Italian guides, two of whom, 
J. Petigax and C. Savoie, accompanied the 
Duke of the Abruzzi on his St. Elias and 
Polar trips. 

For the ascent of these peaks, three 
snow camps were made, at 16,200 feet, 
| 18,600 feet, and 19,355 feet. The last 
| camp was left at 3 A. M. by moonlight, 
| and the ascent of the first peak, which 
was very difficult, rising at an angle of 65 
degrees for 2,000 feet, was completed at 
7 A. M., when the party stood on its sum- 
mit, 21,770 feet high. A few hundred 
feet below the top to the north, this 
mountain was connected by a long snow 
ridge with another higher peak. 

After observations and photographs had 
been taken, the climbers descended peak 
No. 1 to the ridge aud crossing this 
ascended in three hours the second peak. 
The day was cloudless and the view over 
the sea of Himalayan giants, rising from 
20,000 to 28,000 feet, was of unprecedented 
splendor. Careful hypsometric, baromet- 
ric and thermometric observations were 
taken, which, compared later with read 
ings taken at a lower station at the same 
hours by a good official, fix the height of 
this peak at 22,567 feet. Mrs. Workman 
thus broke her own record twice on the 
| same day, by 770 feet and 1,567 feet re- 
| spectively. 

While she remained on peak No. 2, Dr. 
| Workman and two of the guides descended 











to an elevated snow plateau, crossing 
which they ascended on astill higher peak 
to 23,394 feet, which gives him the world 
altitude record for men, hitherto held by 
the climbers of Aconcagua, 23,085 feet, 
the highest peak of the Andes. 

The two past summers have been passed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Workman in climbing 
aod exploration on unknown ground in 
the Northwest Himalayas; and while high 
climbing has been a special feature of 
their work, scientific exploration was 
quite as much their object. They were 
accompanied each year by guides and a 
surveyor. Seven new large glaciers have 
been explored and surveyed, and their 
movements studied and noted, as well as 
many high snow passes from seventeen to 
nineteen thousand feet and over, now first 
ascended and traversed. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Anna Stone, the young Chinese 
girl who came to this country with Bishop 
and Mrs. Joyce, has completed five years 
of study at the Foltz Institute and else- 
where, and will soon return. She has 
lately been addressing Methodist missicn- 
ary meetings. 


The Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations of the World observed the week 
beginning Nov. 8 as a week of prayer for 
the continued maintenance and extension 
of their work. The observance was 
general, and in America alone several hun- 
dred city and student branches held daily 
services and will take the offering of the 
‘*world’s nickel” to extend the movement. 
The World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Association, with which the American 
committee is federated, has supervision of 
seven thousand branches covering every 
quarter of the globe. Some of these are 
parochial branches, as in Great Britain 
and Germany, and have but a small mem- 
bership. Others, including some in this 
country, are great and economic institu- 
tions, such as the branch in Pittsburg, 
Pa., which has a membership of 2,400. 
The World’s headquarters are in London, 
Eng., Mrs. G. W. Campbell being chair- 
man. The general secretary, however, is 
an American woman, Miss Annie M. Rey- 
nolds. Four American young women will 
go out this fall as foreign secretaries: 
Miss Alice Newell, of Radcliffe College, 
and Miss Mary McElroy, general secretary 
of the Harlem Young Women’s Christian 
Association, to India; Theresa Morrison, 
of the University of Minnesota, to the 
Women’s University of Tokio; and Miss 
Martha Berninger, of the Presbyterian 
Board, to work among the factory girls 
of Shanghai. 





MBS. BOOTH-TUCKER’S HOME LIFE. 
The New York Tribune, Nov. 1, says: 
She was a great mother. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker was passionately 
fond of children, and never happier than 
when surrounded by her own little ones. 
This was one of the strongest traits in her 
wonderfully versatile, many-sided nature. 
Whep hardly more than a gir! herself,.she 
established a home for the orphaned chil- 
dren of army officers, where she cared for 
from thirty to forty little ones. It is a 
proof of the success of that early work 
that nearly every one of those childr»n is 
now an officer in the army. 

She was adored by ber children, and 
when she was away on a lecture tour they 
never ceased to look forward to her return 
and to talk about her. She heard from 
them every day, and, no matter how busy, 
she never shut herself up or her children 
out. The seven of them, from Frederick, 
the eldest, to the five months’ old baby, 
Muriel, were always welcomed by their 
mother. 

It was a great delight to her, when 
Saturday night came, to put on a big 
apron and bathe her children. She cut 
their hair herself. She knew the teachers 
of every one who was old enough to go to 
school, and would invite them frequently 
to tea. She set apart days to go shopping 
for them and to buy them pretty things, 
so as to dress them with taste, although, 
by the rules of the Army, the laces and 
frills of the average child were omitted. 
She did not herself make their frocks and 
trim their hats, because she had not the 
time, but she was an excellent needlewo- 
map, and could cut and make a dress or 
trim a hat as deftly as she could make a 
pudding or write an article. 

One reason why she dressed the chil- 
dren largely in the red and blue serges of 
the Army was because they washed and 
did up so beautifully. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker brought up her big 
brood of little ones incomplete independ- 
ence of the child study circle and the 
mother’s circle. Her notions of the prop- 
er way to bring up children were the old- 
fashioned English ones, by which she and 
her numerous brothers and sisters had 
been brought np, and their father and 
mother before them. 

She loved to tell stories to her chil- 
dren, and to read aloud to them, religious 





tales, Bible stories, history and poetry 
being her favorites, and every Sunday 
evening she studied the Bible with them. 

Her English ideas of child training ex- 
tended also todiet. For herself she never 
thought about what she ate. But she 
saw to it that her family had the good, 
plaiv, nutritious food they needed. A 
simple breakfast of toast, with perhaps a 
dish of eggs and bacon, would be followed 
in the middle of the day by dinner. Sup- 
per came in the evening, a meal of bread 
and butter, with marmalade, celery,or let- 
tuce, simple cake or cookies and milk, tea 
being allowed only to the two oldest chil- 
dren. 

Horace Greeley, who said no house- 
hold was complete that did not have a 
baby tumbling around on the hearthrug, 
would have had his tastes satisfied in the 
Booth-Tucker household. There was 
scarcely a time that there was no baby. 
Even with William, Evangeline and Tan- 
cred lying in their tiny graves, there are 
still six children left, besides the adopted 
daughter, Eva. 

Three years ago, while on a lecture tour 
out West, Mrs. Booth-Tucker ran across a 
tiny girl of two, a waif and a stray. 

‘Let us adopt her!’’ she exclaimed to 


her husband. ‘‘She will take the place of 
our little Evangeline. She is just her 
age.” 


So they adopted Eva, who is now a dear 
little girl of five, and very bright and in- 
telligent. 

Christopher, the eldest, is thirteen. He 
goes to the Mount Vernon High School, 
and is musical. Besides playing the vio- 
lin and piano, he plays the first cornet in 
the staff band. 

Catherine Motee has also pronounced 
musical tastes. She plays the piano and 
violin, and last year composed her first 
song, @ Christmas carol, for which her 
father wrote the words. It was sung by 
the army all over the world. Motee, as 
she is called in the family, is a charming 
child of twelve, although with her specta- 
cles, she looks considerably older. 

Probably the one out of the seven who 
has the sweetest disposition is Mina. She 
has always been delicate, and her brown 
eyes are now very sorrowful and her little 
face pale with grief. Then there are Lin- 
coln and John Myron, who was the baby 
until Muriel came, five months ago. John 
Myron is a fine boy of two years, with 
beautiful eyes. 

Mrs. Tucker’s highest ambition for her 
children was that they should become of- 
ficers in the Salvation Army. The two 
oldest are already corps cadets—in the 
first stage of their training. The studies 
which the army prescribes for them at 
this point include the army rules and reg: 
ulations, the character of every depart- 
ment, the religious priuciples of the 
army and the Bible. Every fortnight they 
are required to write an essay on the lec- 
ture which Colonel Higgins, the chief sec- 
retary of the army, delivers to them. 

The higher education of women did not 
interest her. She never voted. Women’s 
clubs did not interest her. Yet she was 
herself the president of a woman’s club 
which included thousands of members in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, She 
never talked woman’s rights, but took 
them. She was accustomed to the respect, 
admiration, and obedience of the men she 
met, and seems to have been as little given 
to theorizing about the political or social 
relations of men and women as she was 
over the training of children. With a 
temperament emphatically masterful and 
militant, she did the things that other 
women talk about. She believed in the 
right of the woman with a message to de- 
liver. She believed that husband and wife 
were partners, and should work in pub- 
lic in harmony. Where the wife could 
speak or sing, or had a talent for public 
work in the army, she thought it ought to 
be exercised, and she frequently recom- 
mended married women to employ a maid 
to do the housework, thus freeing them 
for public duties. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker was not a great 
reader. She seldom sat down with a book 
or magazine, and it was a wonder to all 
who worked with her how she got her in- 
formation. She never read the newspa- 
pers, depending upon her secretary to 
keep her informed and clip important 
items for her perusal. She was a remark- 
ably strong woman physically, and to this 
was due in part her tremendous capacity 
for work. 

The house in which the consul of the 
Salvation Army lived is a three-story, cor- 
ner, gray frame house at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. There are lawns around it, and a 
small front veranda. To the left, on en- 
tering, is a small reception room, known 
as the consul’s study. Here is a book- 
case, a telephone, pictures of army groups 
and several portraits of the lamented mis- 
tress of the house. In one of the latter 
she holds in her arms, in a charming pos- 
ture of maternal love and pride, one of 
the babies who died. Over its little dress 
is an embroidered sash, with the legend 
in blue, “Given of God.”’ 

Opposite the consul’s study is the par- 





lor, a large room, with a piano and organ 
and telephone connection. 

*‘Mamma’s room” is on the first floor— 
@ good-sized square chamber, furnisheq 
daintily, with a white iron bedstead, with 
brass trimmings, lace curtains, a white wa. 
tered paper on the walls, and blue ang 
white paint. Over the bed are framed 
photographs of Baby Evangeline and the 
other children. A portrait of Mrs. Tuck. 
er’s mother hangs over a combination 
writing desk, and over the bed is the 
motto, “I have called thee by thy name; 
thou art mine,” 

The bedroom, where Motee and Ming 


sleep, is across the hallway from their 


mother’s. On the wall across from the 
bed, where their eyes must fall on it the 
last thing at night and the first thing jn 
the morning is the motto, ‘‘What Would 
Jesus Do?’ And over their heads are the 
last words of their grandmother, the wife 
of General Booth—‘Love one another; 
meet me in the morning.” 

At the rear of the house, on the same 
floor, is ‘‘papa’s study,’’ and upstairs, the 
nursery, as plain a room as could well be, 
with linoleum on the floor and a few 
chairs and toys. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker’s last day with her 
childrea was a characteristic one. After 
breakfast, which the family ate together, 
the mother and children went up to her 
bedroom for prayer. Then she saw that 
the four older ones, who go to school, 
were properly dressed, and kissed them 
good-by. She left on her tragic journey a 
little later. 

There is no crape on the door of the 
Booth-Tucker house, and no one within 
is in black, The army does not believe in 
putting on mourning when a soldier is 
‘promoted to glory.’’ The only sign of 
mourning that the bereaved father and 
children will wear is a black cloth band 
on the left arm, embroidered in red witha 
cross, surmounted by a crown. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The 35th annual convention, held at 
Hornellsville, Oct. 20 to 23, was the best 
in the history of the Association. The 
delegate vote was larger than ever before, 
The evening audiences were so great that 
hundreds were forced to stand. The 
weather was perfect. Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Catt and the Rev. Anna H. Shaw were 
with us, The local committee did every- 
thing to make us happy. Mrs. Etz found 
entertainment for all delegates, and even 
for some who were not delegates. The 
decoration committee, Mrs. Halsey, chair- 
man, was most efficieut. Our new ban- 
pers were put up, with the assistance of 
Mr, Halsey, in fine order. The reception 
at the home of Mrs. Woodbury was well 
attended and very pleasant. 

Mrs. Rice of Hurnellaville was chosen 
recording secretary, pro tem. She was 
succeeded later by Miss Isabel Howland. 

The corresponding secretary, Miss Ada 
M. Hall, reported 222 letters and 23 postals 
written during the year. The treasurer, 
Miss Ida A. Craft, reported receipts of 
$3,816.58, and a balance of $769.13. There 
had been an increase in the number of 
small contributions over any preceding 
year. The gain in membership had been 
330. There would have been nearly 500, 
had not two counties failed to pay their 
dues in time to be counted. Twenty-nine 
county and 81 local clubs had paid dues. 

Mrs. Babcock reported for the Press 
Committee that 567 papers had given 
space and 50 had received our plate mat- 
ter. There were local chairmen in 11 coun- 
ties. Their expenses had been $275.78. 

The enrolment chairman, Mrs, Abbie 
F. W. Moore, reported 6,642 names en- 
rolled, and suggested that the Association 
furnish literature to be used in connec- 
tion with the enrolment cards. Expenses, 
$28.28, 

Mrs. Oreola W. Haskell reported for 
the Industrial Committee. Working-girls’ 
clubs had been addressed in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan, and literature had been dis- 
tributed. The field was a good one. Ev- 
ery local club should céperate with her, 
and appoint a committee to help spread 
our truth among working-women. _ 

Mrs. Eva L, McNett, Great Lady Com- 
mander of the Maccabees, a fraternal del- 
egate, brought hearty greetings. Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper said a few words about the 
present attitude of the press. Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Catt took part in the dis- 
cussion. The county reports showed 4 
fine record of work during the year. Erie 
County had the largest number of new 
clubs. Many other counties reported 
growth in membership. 

An excellent luncheon was served be, 
tween the meetings by the ladies of the 
church, 

The report on Organization, State Fair, 
Newsletter, and Headquarters was givel 
by the chairman, Harriet May Mills. 
Meetings had been held in 35 counties 
during the year. Two new county and 14 
new local clubs had been organized. The 
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conferences addressed by Rev. Anna Shaw 
covered five weeks. All these were ar- 
ranged by the chairman, and most of 
them attended by her. The State presi- 
dent also was present at some. Many 
were county conventions in organized 
counties, the object being to help defray 
the expenses, and to induce the counties 
to hold their conventions in the spring. 
Through the generous contributions of 
Miss Emily Howland, the conferences 
mad¢é no inroads upon the State treasury. 

A week’s work arranged for the chair- 
man in Erie and Washington counties had 
resulted in four new clubs. It was urged 
that other presidents arrange such trips, 
thus increasing their membership during 
the coming year. 

The Newsletter had been issued each 
month with an edition of 500. The num- 
ber of paying subscribers was 138. The 
deficit was smaller than last year. The 
paper ought to be self-supporting, and 
could be, if the members would made a 
little effort in their clubs to secure sub- 
scribers. Every member of the Bedford 
League had received it. A plea was made 
for reports from the clubs, in order that 
the paper might be fully representative of 
the work of the State. 

A booth had been kept open at the 
State Fair through the week, and over 500 
names enrolled. The chairman had also 
spoken at the woman’s building with Miss 
Julie R, Jenney. 

The work at the headquarters had been 
done without a clerk, and had been most 
engrossing. As many as 1,000 letters had 
been written, literature had been sent out, 
including manuals, State reports and pro- 
grams for clubs. There had been great 
demand for a good suffrage play. ‘‘The 
Delegate’’ had been supplied to a number 
of local clubs. A better one was needed. 

The question box, full of questions, was 
handled in Miss Shaw’s inimitable way. 

On the first evening, Mrs. Sara H. 
Smith, president of the Hornellsville club, 
read the address of welcome which Mr. 
Petty had prepared, but was unable to 
give on account of absence. The mayor, 
Mr. Nelson, gave another welcome. Mrs, 
Crossett made a graceful and happy re- 
sponse, 

Mrs. Catt held her audience for an hour 
by her logical and eloquent address. A 
feature of the evening was the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Stanton’s Reminiscences to 
the New York club, as a prize for the 
greatest increase in membership. Miss 
anthony made the presentation speech, 
and Mrs. de Rivera, the president, re- 
sponded very effectively. 

The second morning opened with con- 
ferences of officers. That of presidents 
was in charge of Mrs. Crossett; that of 
treasurer, of Miss Craft, that of recording 
secretaries, of Miss Isabel Howland, that 
of corresponding secretaries, of Miss Ada 
M. Hall. 

Last year’s officers were reélected ex- 
cept the two secretaries. Mrs. Crossett 
received all but five of the votes cast on 
the informal ballot. She has served the 
association ably and devotedly, has given 
freely of her time and means, and shown 
unusual executive ability in the manage- 
ment of the various departments. The 
Association is to be congratulated in hav- 
ing secured her leadership for another 
year. 

The new recording secretary, Miss Isa- 
bel Howland, is not new to the suffrage 
association work. For six years, from 
1894 to 1900, she served as corresponding 
secretary, doing much to build up our 
membership by a most extensive corres- 
pondence carried on throughout the 
State. She knows the suffragists of New 
York well, and is greatly beloved by 
them. 

The new corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
D. Frederic Potter of Buffalo, is a woman 
of rare executive ability, and large expe- 
tience. She is already corresponding sec- 
retary of Erie County. She has unusual 
qualifications, is young, possessed of great 
tact, and has every facility for pushing 
our work through correspondence. We 
bespeak for her the hearty codperation of 
every member. 

The admirable work of our devoted 
treasurer is well known. She was re- 
elected by a very large majority. Neither 
of the auditors was able to be present, 
but the desire to retain their counsel and 
help on the business committee was gen- 
eral and they were both reélected. 

The report of the School Suffrage Com- 
mittee by the acting chairman, Mrs, Mary 
McPhee, showed much work done with 
very smal! outlay. The legislative report 
by Mrs, Loines urged special effort for the 
coming year in the third-class cities. 

The closing meeting was memorable for 
the address of Miss Anthony, who, in 
Spite of her almost 84 years, was present 
at nearly every meeting during the two 
days. She told of her arrest for illegal 
Voting and of her trial at Canandaigua. 
It would be well for all our clubs to bring 
this up at the Anthony celebration. 

Miss Shaw’s eloquence was never more 
telling than on this closing night of the 
convention, when solid masses of people 





tood in every available aisle and corner. 
The enthusiasm seemed boundless and 
the audience was loath to go. 

At the executive meeting following, the 
committee chairmen of last year were re- 
appointed, except the one on school suf- 
frage. Mrs. Zobedia Alleman was selected 
to head that committee. It was decided 
to call the committee headed by Mrs. 
Stebbins of Churchville that on work 
among young people instead of children, 
A special committee upon parliamentary 
law was created, with Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff as chairman. Mrs. Griswold of 
Syracuse was appointed chairman of a 
special committee on literature. She may 
be addressed at the Headquarters, 926 W. 
Genesee St., Syracuse. 

The convention voted to offer $50 asa 
prize for the best oration on woman suf- 
frage among the students at Rochester 
University; also to offer the History of 
Woman Suffrage, bound in leather, to the 
local club making the largest percentage 
of increase in membership during the 
year. 

The constitution was amended to read 
that every delegate should be entitled to 
cast one vote on all questions, including 
the election of officers. 

We missed our former recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Mary Thayer Sanford, who 
has served the association for seven years; 
also Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne and Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman. Mrs. Osborne 
wrote from Paris sending greeting and 
pledging $100 to organization work. 

HARRIET May MILLs, 
NEW YORK EQUAL 8UFFRAGE LEAGUE, 

The meeting of the New York Equal 
Suffrage League held on election day at 
the Hotel Majestic proved a great success, 
The room was crowded with an interested 
and enthusiastic audience, composed 
chiefly of women. There was a fair 
sprinkling of men, however, one of whom 
confided to a friend that he was there 
‘*under protest’ and that “this certainly 
was compulsory education.”’ 

The meeting was rich in golden oppor- 
tunities not only for those who desired 
information, but also for suffragists who 
needed fresh stimulus and stronger in- 
spiration. Mrs. De Rivera opened the 
meeting by reading the Declaration of 
Principles adopted at the Woman’s Con- 
ference of 1902. She then turned the 
meeting over to Mrs. Catt. 

Mrs. Catt explained that this meeting 
had been called to honor the memory of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, whose birth- 
day will occur on Nov. 17. In view of 
the fact that Mrs. Stanton had devoted 
her whole life to the cultivation of senti- 
ment favorable to the suffrage cause, the 
day on which her birthday was celebrated 
was to be known as ‘‘Propaganda Day.”’ 
Mrs. Catt then introduced Miss Harriet 
May Mills, who spoke on ‘Taxation with- 
out Representation.”’ She said she en- 
joyed the supreme privilege of paying 
taxes, but that when she paid them she 
always registered a protest. She showed 
how impossible it was that men should 
represent women in this matter, how un- 
just that women, without any representa- 
tion whatsoever, should be forced to 
swell the revenue of the State. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell was the 
next speaker. Her plea was that intelli- 
gence should be a determining factor in 
the question of suffrage. In spite of the 
fact that the high schools were graduating 
three times as many girls as boys, these 
women had no representation in the land, 
no voice in the councils of the nation. 

Mrs. Upton was to have spoken on ‘The 
World Moves,’’ but she had forgotten, or 
else had never heard of ber subject, and 
in lieu of this she entertained her audi- 
ence with the most amusing stories. The 
gift of ten thousand dollars by Dr. Cor- 
nelia Hussey, of New Jersey, made the 
national treasurer particularly happy and 
animated; and, in spite of the anxiety 
over the election she soon succeeded in 
diffusing her cheerful spirit throughout 
the assemblage. 

Miss Kate Gordon told the club about 
her work in New Orleans. She declared 
that what women needed was a stronger 
feeling of self-respect. Not till this qual- 
ity of mind had been acquired would they 
enroll themselves openly as suffragists; 
not till then would they receive the recog- 
nition which is their right. 

Rev. Anna Shaw then conducted a 
question-box. To the question, ‘‘Does this 
society demand the enfranchisement of 
women without qualification?’ shereplied 
most emphatically in the affirmative. She 
denied, moreover, that women are finan- 
cially dependent on men. They have al- 
ways earned half the support of the fam- 
ily, but they have never received fair pay. 
Her illustration was capital: The father 
sends home a barrel of flour, the mother 
takes that raw material and converts it 
into food. In that work there is as much 
cash value as is represented by the actual 
wages of the father who bought the flour. 
The family is as much dependent on the 
mother as on the father; the husband is 
as dependent on the wife as the wife on 


the husband, The woman, however, has 
neither the reward nor the incentive com- 
mensurate with her task. Miss Shaw 
was asked to give her opinion of Dr. Ab- 
bott’s article in the Atlantic Monthly. 
She said she thought the same of the arti- 
cle as of the doctor, “both were made to 
fade away.”’ 

Mrs. Hackstaff, the bonorary president 
of the Elizabeth Cady Stanton League of 
Brooklyn, presented the club with the 
Stars and Stripes symbolizing thé speed 
of suffrage in America. Four stars, rep- 
resenting the four States which enjoy full 
suffrage without distinction of sex were 
covered with yellow. One star, repre- 
senting Kansas, which bas municipal suf- 
frage, was partly covered. Four stars, 
standing for the States which grant bond 
suffrage were still less covered. While 
sixteen stars representing those States 
where school suffrage alone is given were 
surrounded with yellow baby ribbon. 

Miss Anthony then related an incident 
which happened at the first teacher’s con- 
vention held in New York, which showed 
the vast progress made in the emancipa- 
tion of women. It appears that when 
Miss Anthony arose and addressed the 
Chair, the proceeding was so extraordi- 
nary that the president asked the pleas- 
ure of the convention in regard to hear- 
ing what she wished to say. After debat- 
iug for half an hour, the men, who were 
decidedly in the minority of the audience, 
granted her, by a small majority, permis- 
sion to speak. 

Mrs, Catt closed the meeting with an 
eloquent appeal for personal service from 
each member of the club. She called the 
attention of the married women to the 
fact that all the rights now enjoyed by 
them have been obtained through the suf- 
frage movement; that formerly they could 
neither own property nor collect their 
wages, that they could not be the guardi- 
ans of their own children, that only seven 
employments were open to women, that 
they could enter very few high schools 
and no colleges. The privilege of speak- 
ing in public was not even granted to 
women. Finally, she said, the sentiment 
of the entire movement might be summed 
up in this one sentence, ‘Governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.”’ 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JouBNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 


— 


Justice to the Woman, 
By BERNIE BABCOCK. 


6 Special Drawings. 


This powerful and startling novel has just 
been issued at $1.50 (postpaid) by 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
835 Broadway, New York City. 


Chaminade 
Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 














MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from her summer 
home in Duxbury, aud is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method as 
well as the Italian method is also used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. Elevator. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has aay the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains Soeneian, siamo of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a numd:r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 


4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem, 
Vibrations. 


Single talks given. 
OTHER TOPICS. 
The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 
Ethics of Nationalism. 


Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
= of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 


Rs aaa of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 


The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers, 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’ and the ‘*Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton Diaz, 

Belmont, Mass. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wuat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough poceta of the English 
language, she i» also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical! Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

8. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5 The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 


7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrateo 
by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OP SPANISH AMERICA. 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ing. 
13s. The Efficac of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW BATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boscon and New England points — 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 200 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chicago Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Rigwiege e, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuab 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leafiet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Mariborough 8t., Boston, Mass 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15-cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address onLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage 

Women in Industry, by John Grabam 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by France- E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by Henry B. Blackwell . 

The Bible for Woman Su e Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. om 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. ° of 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, 495-4 Tremont 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. ge A 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousErHotp Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and Sg Send 
for Booklet. ts wanted 
Scientific B Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ms ty - Readings and Recitations, in 

and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Saw, Avice Stonz Buackwet, and 
Lucy E. AntHoxy. For sale at Woman’s 
Journat Office, 3 Park St.. Boston. Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ORANGE, N. J., Nov. 9, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Nov. 2, a three weeks’ organizing 
trip was most successfully inaugurated by 
a large parlor meeting at the beautiful 
home of Mrs. Bertha L. Fearey in East 
Orange. 

The day was perfect. The assemblage 
of over 200 filled the spacious hall and 
parlors. Many Officers of leading literary 
clubs in the State were present. Miss 
Mary McKeen, president of the New Jer- 
sey Federation of Women’s Clubs, was an 
honored guest. Mrs. Emma L. Black- 
well, president of the East Orange Politi- 
cal Study Club, presided. 

Miss Harriet May Mills spoke on ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Title to Citizenship.’’ Mrs. Minola 
Graham Sexton, president of the New 
Jersey State Suffrage Association, and 
Miss McKeen spoke briefly. Later, re- 
freshments were served. A number of 
applications for membership were re- 
ceived, 

On Tuesday (election day), the New 
York meeting drew off the New Jersey 
workers. 

On Thursday, Dr. Mary C. Hussey ac- 
companied us to Caldweil, which is 
reached by a charming trolley ride of an 
hour and a half from Orange. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Bond presided at the meeting, which 
was held in her home, A club was organ- 
ized—president, Mrs. William Bond;.sec- 
retary, Mrs. D. M. Gardner; treasurer, 
Mrs. F. L. Heller. The Caldwell Club 
will study civics, 

On Friday afternoon Mrs. Sexton and 
the organizer met the friends of Mrs. 
Stewart Hartshorn in her stately home at 
Short Hills. The meeting was most en- 
thusiastic, Mrs. Hartshorn taking the lead 
in proposing organization. A club of 25 
was formed, with splendid officers: Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Campbell; vice-president, 
Mrs. Joanna Hartshorn; secretary, Mrs. 
L. W. Harrington; treasurer, Mrs. Ed- 
mund N. Todd. Among the guests was 
Mrs. Jessie Cassidy Saunders, formerly of 
Brooklyn, and well known to suffrage 
workers fur her admirable pamphlet on 
the legal status of women, as well as for 
other valuable service to our cause. She 
is now living in Summit, and will again be 
an active worker in the ranks when her 
three year-old boy is a little older. A 
woman who had lived in Wyoming bore 
testimony to the admirable results of wo 
man suffrage in that State. She said that 
since her return to the East she missed 
the freedom and also the consideration 
that were hers in a free State. 

It was pleasant to be the guests on Sat- 
urday afternoon of Mrs. Ethel Blackwell 
Robinson, daughter of Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, who is now living io 
Upper Montclair. Among those gathered 
to meet us was the Rev. Leslie Sprague, 
the Uvitarian minister. He declared him- 
self in hearty sympathy. The organizer 
spoke upon ‘'The Power of the Ballot.’’ 
Mrs. Sexton referred in a most telling 
manner to the injustice of present laws in 
New Jersey. There was ioformal discus- 
sion about organization. It was decided 
to issue a call signed by prominent citi- 
zens for a second meeting early in Decem- 
ber. There is much suffrage sentiment, 
and it is believed that a strong league can 
be formed. 

All the arrangements for these weeks of 
meetings are in charge of Mrs. Sexton, 
the able and devoted president of the New 
Jersey Association. Her large acquain- 
tance throughout the State, her rare tact 
and executive ability make all her plans 
successful. It is a privilege to be a guest 
in her restful and cheery home in Orange, 

The fields here in New Jersey are ripe 
for the harvest. Great changes have taken 
place in the general! attitude of the people 
toward the suffrage question, and a large 
increase of membership should follow ef- 
fort. HARRIET MAy MILLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BROOKLINE E, 8. ASSOCIATION, 

The Brovkline Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its fall meeting at the home of 
Mr, and Mrs. Wm. Whiting. Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page presided. 

Great regret was felt at the announce 
ment of Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger’s resig- 
nation of the presidency, although her in- 
terest in the club and the cause was as 
great as ever, It wasalso announced that 
Mrs. Lincoln Chase had resigned the chair- 
manship of the executive committee, and 
that Mrs. Wm. L. Benedict had been ap- 
pointed in her place. 

In order to make it possible that any 
vacancy on the board of officers be filled 
during the year, article 6 of the constitu- 
tion was amended to read: ‘'These officers 
shall be elected at the annual meeting by 
a vote of the members present. The ex- 
ecutive committee shall. have power to fill 
any vacancy that may occur during the 
year.”’ 

The members of the club were request- 





ed to send the names of those whom they 
wished to have for president and vice- 
president to Mrs. Wm. L. Benedict. 

The reports of the various committees 
were read. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw was to have ad. 
dressed the meeting, but as she had to 
speak in Faneuil Hall in the evening, Miss 
Sara Cone Bryant talked to us instead, 
and a most delightful, clear, and convinc- 
ing talk it was, given, as she said, quite 
from her own point of view. Her funda- 
mental idea was that the development of 
the individual was the highest aim in life. 
A democracy, imperfect as it might be in 
some of its demonstrations, was the best 
national help to that development, and 
womeu needed the spiritual stimulus that 
comes from being an integral part of the 
State. She felt that woman’s attitude of 
calmly accepting all the State gave her, 
and thrusting aside her public responsi- 
bility in return, was depriving her of that 
development. 

When Miss Bryant had finished, we 
were all giad of Miss Shaw’s enthusiastic 
appreciation of the address as different 
from any she had heard before, ‘‘express- 
ing thoughts we have all had, but never 
given in just that way.’’ Among the 
stirring things Miss Shaw said was that 
almost everyone when given our ideas 
without a label would agree to them, but 
the label frightened them. We were most 
grateful for the inspiration of her stimu- 
lating words and presence. 

The delightful hospitality of our host- 
ess crowned the meeting with the social 
glow that is such a help in the carrying 
on of all good work, and that always must 
be there when the heart is in it. 

E. S. B., Secretary, pro tem. 


“ VIOLENT ADVOCACY.” 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It is regrettable that they who can mild- 
ly dislike, and with propriety abhor that 
which calls fur righteous wrath, are, by 
the very temperance of their feelings, the 
unlikeliest of all people to express their 
gentle iadignation in print. Thus, unfor- 
tunately, the very persons who could deal 
with rebuke in exact and adequate meas- 
ure, who could administer reproof with 
cool decision, are just they whose com- 
posure is so complete that nothing seems 
to stir their blood to the point of protest. 
Nature seems here, for once, to be with. 
out the admirable provision which usually 
adjusts the balance of need and supply. 

This explains the circumstance that an 
injustice to an honorable name went quite 
unchallenged by the exponents of modera- 
tion, and waited for a champion until the 
party of the second part,—not famed for 
lukewarm sentiments—took up the gange. 
It does not explain so clearly, however, 
why the moderation that was not stirred 
to resent the injustlce, was itself moved to 
expression at last, to reprove the ardor of 
one who did and does resent it with might 
and main, 

To the mind that sees in the censure of 
President Roosevelt nothing worse than 
lack of logic, my protest must seem 
too hot. Bad logic is. the smallest 
part of the offence. I trust that it is not 
beyond me to discuss a simple case of bad 
logic without heat. 

For instance, when my critic says,—‘‘to 
read such words of adulation as these, 
serves only to emphasize their unfavor- 
able opinion of him,’’ I reply: An unfa- 
vorable opinion of any person can only 
be justly based upon or emphasized 
by some act or attribute of that per- 
son himself. Is it just or sensible to 
declare that disfavor increased by the 
act or attribute of athird person? And if 
any one is unreasonable enough to enter- 
tain an increase of unfavorable opinion on 
such an account, is it sound logic to hold 
the third person responsible for that in- 
justice? 

Again my reviewer says: ‘‘That a man 
is unheard of is no argument against the 
value of his opinion.”’ 

Axiomatic. Undisputed. And not the 
point, at all. The point was the impro- 
priety of an attack of that nature upon 
one of the most strenuous social reform- 
ers in the country by a person unbeard of 
in the lists of social reform. 

There are many indications, however, 
that it was not, after all, the warmth of 
the defence, but the subject of the de- 
fence which was obnoxious to my critic. 
Note 1. The ‘violence’ of the detractor 
called forth no rebuke. Note2. Rebuke 
was reserved for the ‘‘violence”’ of the ad- 
vocate. 

The whole affair only proves once more 
that many women, like men, have many 
minds. The writer has received letters 
from women even so far away as San 
Francisco, assuring her that they were 
“with her heart and soul;’’ confessing 
that they, too, had burned with silent in- 
dignation on this account, but had not 
the confidence to express themselves in 
print; and sending thanks to her who had 
said what they would say if they had the 
one ounce more of courage, 








Having, persoually, a preference for the 





kiad of women who feel things deep in 
their hearts, rather than for the pearl- 
gray temperament, cordial words from 
them have been most welcome. May I 
take this opportuvity to thank those dis- 
tant unknown friends? 

Inconclusion: My kindly critic has said 
nothing truer than this, ‘*One such article 
will catch the eye of the opposition while 
hundreds of calmly written ones go by 
unnoticed.”’ Yes, it is a fact. This is 
another of those strange contradictions 
which Nature seems to exhibit upon the 
point of ‘violent advocacy.’’ Words that 
come hot from some one’s heart, do in- 
deed have a strange power to arrest the 
attention and rouse the spirit of the read- 
er, while the calm and tepid phrase will 
often glide by unfelt and unnoticed. But 
here again the argument seems rather in 
favor of the warm expression, if that 
which it expresses have truth and reason 
in it. 

I desire modestly to maintain that truth 
and reason justified the fire of my indig- 
nation. And also that such fire, kindled 
on the rocks of truth, threatens no danger 
to adjacent property, no damage to any 
cause of righteousness, no danmiage, not- 
withstanding the alarm of my reviewer, 
not the slightest, to the cause dear to us 
all, and to no one dearer than to your 
faithful subscriber, 

HELEN ADELAIDE SHAW. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


President Eliot of Harvard University 
opens the November Atlantic with an im- 
portant article on The School, its charac- 
teristics, what its aims should be, and 
into what it should develop. Brooks Ad- 
ams discussses The Economic Conditions 
of Future Defense, maintaining that force 
is the only law among nations and that 
only the fittest survives; William Garrott 
Brown treats The Problem of the Ameri- 
can Historian; and Burton J. Hendrick, A 
Great Municipal Reform, the new tene- 
mepvt law in New York; a group of not- 
able and valuable papers upon as many 
different topics, all of which are of na- 
tional importance. The first installment 
is given of ‘‘A Story of a Queen,” a novel- 
ette by Harriett Prescott Spofford. Other 
stories, literary articles, reviews and 
poems make up a brilliant number. 


A noteworthy article in the November 
Critic, by Grace Isabe) Colbron, is upon 
‘Women Writers of the New School in 
Germany.’’ The writer calls attention to 
the remarkable leavening of grace and in- 
sight with which German literature is 
being enriched by the feminine element. 
The article is illustrated with new and 
interesting portraits, In a paper on ‘‘l'he 
Passing of a Literary Landmark,’’ Mrs. 
Annie Russell Marble notes the passing of 
the Old Corner Book-Store in Boston, 
which was formerly the haunt of Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, and, in fact, every figure that 
once made Boston the literary centre of 
America. Mr. Randall Blackshaw pre- 
sents the remarkable story of the eminent 
and interesting Miss Cornelia Sorabji, in a 
paper called ‘*‘A Parsee Portia,’’ 


**Thanksgiving Cookery” is amply cov- 
ered by Elizabeth O. Hiller in the Novem- 
ber Housekeeper. Full instructions how 
to serve formal and informal Thanksgiving 
dinners are given, with delicious recipes 
and illustrations from photographs... It is 
not too early for Christmas suggestions, 
and many hints are given on the making 
of inexpensive, but beautiful presents. 
There is the usual complement ot stories 
and literary articles, and the many practi- 
cal departments that have given the 
Housekeeper the title of the ‘‘Magazine of 
Helpfulness’’ teem with good things. 


With the Novembernumber the Century 
celebrates the beginning of its forty-sev- 
enth volume. Pictorially, the issue is 
notable for its colored insets, including 
tropical sunsets, Italian gardens and wild 
animals. Four pictures in color by Max- 
field Parrish, accompany the first article 
in a series by Mrs, Edith Wharton on 
“Italian Villa: and Their Gardens.’’ The 
opening article is by Edward Clarence 
Stedman, descriptive of the New York 
Stock Exchange. H. Addington Bruce 
gives an account of a perilous emergency 
in the construction of the Hudson River 
trolley tunnel, under the caption *‘Fight- 
ing the Hudson.”’ A leading feature is 
the opening paper of the new literary 
‘*find,’’ Thackeray’s letters to -the Bax- 
ters of New York, to which Miss Lucy 
W. Baxter contributes an introduction, 
accompanied by drawings and interesting 
autographs. At the head of the fiction is 
the first part of a new novel entitled ‘Four 
Roads to Paradise,” by Maud Wilder 
Goodwin, a story of New York society 
people, the scene partly laid in Florence. 
The editorial articles are “All Eyes on 
New York!’ relating to the municipal 


election, and ‘Some Effects of Modern 


Publicity.” 


The National Magazine, of Boston, aims 
to be newsy and interesting. Among the 
timely papers in the November number 
are “The Year with the Labor Unions;’ 
“Annexation in Canada; ‘‘The Inside 
Story of the Macedonian Massacres,” by 
Rev. Peter MacQueen, with illustratione 
from photographs taken by the author; 
an account of the visit of the London 
“Ancients and Honourables”’ to B ston; 
and a description of the beautiful open-air 
theatre recently dedicated at the Univer 
sity of California. ‘Affairs at Washing- 
ton,”’ by the editor, deals with matters of 
recent date. A sketch of the squirrel 
colony in Harvard yard, with pictures, will 
delight all who desire friendly relations 
between human beings and their little 
brothers. F. M.A. 


THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The man- 
agement will present a novel entertain- 
ment next week, ‘‘The Other Side of the 
World,” under the direction of its autbor, 
Mr. Walter Clarke Bellows. The six chil- 
dren of an English Governor of a province 
in India, by force of circums:auces, are 
left alone in an interior town, the cause 
of many interesting events. The opening 
is in the court-yard of a bungalow ina 
town of Northwest India, and the action 
is completed in the jungle and the palace 
of the Maharajah. The Oriental life of 
the East is shown with its religious and 
social customs, its féte days, its amuse- 
ments, and the characteristics that make 
ita land of fascination. The production 
will be of spectacular magniticence, show- 
ing the great resources of the stage de- 
partments of the theatre, with music, 
acrobatic and juggling feats, and stage 
pictures. Many special engagements have 
been made for the production. Chocolate 
bonbons will be given at the Monday 
matinee, 




















Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M, to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@~ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 

















FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 





TO LET —A bevutiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
Apply to Mrs. E. HAYDEN, 19 Claremont Park, 
Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants a 
place to do housework, where he can also receive 
English les‘ons. Mrs. Anva H. Burrill, of Con- 
cord, Mass., for whom he has been working, 
writes: “He has learned to do dishes, lamps, 
table-setting, sweeping, and preparing vegeta 
bles; can wake bread, broil meats, watch the 
oven, and make delicious poporers. griddle 
cakes and graham gems. He is faithful, and 
very eweet-tempered.” Address this office. 
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Ladies’ “Primus” 
SHOES 


We call attention to our La- 
dies’ “Primus” Shoes, hand 
sewed, Goodyear welt, made on 
orthopedic lasts, requiring no 
breaking in; also our high arch 
boots and oxfords, Cuban heels, 


$3.50 


“Fallen arch” and what is 


known as “flat foot” treated in 


our Ladies’ Shoe Department. 

We call attention also to our 
“Lasell” Corset, manufactured 
for and controlled exclusively 
by us. This is the popular 
corset of the season. 


$5.60 to $12.50 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
SHUMAN CORNER. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








Boston, Mars, 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLOB.— Mon- 
day, Nov 16, 330 P.M. Work Committee. Club 
quarters for the coming year. Discussion. Club 
tea at six o’clock. 





PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Literaveur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a Specialty. 





BUTLER.—Situation as butler wanted by a 
young Armenian, lately arrived; can speak 
French. Is willing to begin with small wages. 
tug M. NORSIKIAN, 43 Sheridan Street, Lynn, 
Mass. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con- 
certs, fai's. shopping, etc, can obtain comf -rt- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony avd 
Horticultural Halla and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay. 





LECTURES ON KUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in*Bef. re the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolev ko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
suitable for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 


BUTLER, WAITER, UR GOACHMAN — 
Armenian of 20, speaking French. Greek, and 
some English, wants place in private family as 
butler and waiter, or as coachman. Has experi- 
ence in both kinds of work. Address ALEX 
ROBENSON, 18 Snell St., Mon'ello, Mass, 























MISS M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont Street, 


Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glacé Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 
beautifully in soap and water. 

Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 
that add distinction to the costume. 














The California Ladies’ Maguazine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of the best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 


in every city. 


magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. 
Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


ive magazine in the market. 


They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by any 


It is the most attract- 
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